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THE ‘‘ DEFENDER’S” BOW CLEARING THE WORKSHOP, SHOWING ONE OF THE CREW PLANTING THE THE ‘‘ DEFENDER” LEAVING THE WORKSHOP WITH THE CREW “ 
COLORS ON HER NOSE. HOISTING ‘‘ OLD GLORY.” , 
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TUGS MAKING FAST TO THE ‘‘DEFENDER” TO PULL HER OFF THE CRADLE, WHICH STRANDED IN THE MUD, 
a Copyrighted photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


The Defender is 124 feet over all, 89 feet water-line, 24 feet beam, and 19 feet draught, and is an out-and-out keel boat, with no sign of a centre-board. She is built as closely as 
possible to the limit of the 90 reet-water line imposed by the new deed of gift under which the races for the America’s Cup are sailed. 


THE LAUNCH OF THE “DEFENDER,” WHICH WILL MEET “VALKYRIE II.” EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, IN A CONTEST FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 
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The Educated Classes and Public 
Affairs. 

R. DEPEW’S recent address to the 

¥ students of Vanderbilt University at 





a - . \ Nashville was especially notable for 
; —_, ] “its admirable statement of the rela- 

- ed tions which the higher education 
sustains to the highest forms of civic 

{\es life. Starting with the proposition 

: that ** Patriotism in a republic has 

& 4 ea its best support ana strongest hope 


in the colleges,” he proceeded to 
build up an impressive argument as to the importance of 
encouraging the best forms of educational development, 
and as to the duty and obligation, also, of educated men 
to identify themselves actively and closely with public 
affairs. In this connection he indicated the importance 
of some of the problems which now await solution. 
** Anarchy, socialism, taxation, currency, and the relations 
of labor and capital are questions as difficult, requiring 
as much judicious and patriotic consideration, and de 
manding as much of the time and attention of the col 
leges and the college men of the country as any which have 
agitated the nation since the formation of the government. 
It is not for all of us to be legislators, or vovernors. or 
Cabinet ministers, or Presidents, but it is for all of us, in 
the sphere in which we move, to take that interest in public 
affairs which voices the opinion that guides Legislatures, 
Congresses, und Presidents.” 

The truth here stated is not new, but it cannot be too 
often or too emphatically reiterated. It is because it is so 
largely forgotten and neglected that evils which might 
easily be prevented overwhelm society and menace the 
security of its most prec ious interests. Mr. Depew em 
phasized this point, speaking with special reference to evil 
domination in politics, when he said: “‘If the educated 
men of the country who are ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
journalists, business men or farmers would perform their 
duties in the primary school of the caucus we never would 
experience that despotism of a machine which blights 
ambition, destroys honest effort for good government, und 
plunders impartially partisans and antagonists. If we 
have neglected our duty to the community, to the State, 
and to the nation by neglecting the beginnings of govern- 
ment, we are not without remedy. Then is the time for 
those—and they exist in every community—who havé been 
trained in the schools to formulate their ideas, and to 
express them.” The results achieved in this metropolis, 
in Brooklyn and elsewhere, in the last campaign show con 
clusively the potency of this educated and enlightened 
force when practically applied in this direction. Mr. 
Depew closed his address, which was characterized through 
out by a broadly American spirit, with these true and 
eloquent words : 

**In some one of his recent birthday speeches Bismarck congratulated 
the visiting statesmen upon the strength and efficiency of the German 
army. The idea which he enforced was that a nation was to be judged, the 
strength and vitality of its people measured, and its power and its per 
petuity gauged, by its preparations for war. He cited, as the two present 
examples, Germany and China. That is tae Old World adherence to 
Medieval traditions ; thatis tae Oid World s doubt of the people. The 
great standing army, always encamped and ready for the field. is at once 
the concentrated strength of the government against neighooring States 
and the right arm of power in suppressing uprisings of the people. Our 
government, institutions, and oerty exist by tne educaced intelligence 
of their governors or not at all. Bevona the little army wnich serves the 
purposes of the national police, and the navy which protects our ex- 
panding commerce, the strength of our government is solely in tne in- 
teliigence of the people. The sources of our power and the recruiting 
staticns of our armies are not in the camp. nor in the forts, nor with the 
flag and drum-beat of the conscripting-officer; but they are in the com- 
mon schools, the high schools, the academies, the colleges, and the uni 
versities of the United States.”’ 


A Turn in the Tide. 
THERE are gratifying indications that the free-silver 
While the agita- 
tion in favor of unlimited coinage is actively continued in 


movement has reached high-water mark, 


the Western and Southern States, no appreciable progress 
is making in the direction of practical success. In some of 
the States where the free-silver craze has been most acute, 


there are, on the contrary, signs of a healthful reaction, In 
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Kentucky eight of the eleven Democratic district conven- 
tions have declared in favor of sound money, and in the 
State convention recently held, the free-silver men were 
very decisively beaten after a persistent and desperate 
struggle. In Tennessee, as well as in the other Southern 
States, the outlook is every day improving. In Georgia, 
where the silver tide appeared to be sweeping everything 
before it several weeks ago, it is now, in the opinion of 
careful observers, arrested. This is due in part to the fact 
that many prominent persons, and some influential news 
papers W hich until rece ntly had taken no active part in the 
discussion of this question, have now taken a pronounced 
stand in support of the principles enunciated by the Mem 
phis conference. The speech of Secretary Carlisle, made 
at that conference, is quite generally quoted as having had 
a good deal of influence in determining the attitude of 
many intelligent persons. In several States the activity of 
the silverites has been antagonized by the organization of 
sound-money leagues, composed of those who are opposed 
to the debasement of the currency These leagues are 
especially numerous in Mississippi, where a hot campaign 
is being fought on this general issue In Ohio the silver 
clement of the Democratic State Committee has recently 
been beaten on the question of fixing the date of the State 
convention. All over the West the indications are con 
firmatory of this healthy tendency A- peculiarly gratify 
ing fact is that Republicans generally are arraying them 
selves in opposition to the silver purty "Even in Colorado 
the Republican State League has declined to commit itself 
to the extreme ground of the Populist-Silver faction. In 
Kansas, where the silver sentiment has generally been 
regarded as practically supreme, it is now said that eighty 
per cent. of the weekly Republican newspapers, and a 
large proportion of the influential dailies, are Opposed to 
unlimited coinage. 

But these indications that sound views are supplanting 
the delusions which have possessed the popular mind in 
some parts of the Union should not beget indifference or 
inactivity on the part of those who appreciate the evils 
which would follow upon a triumph of the silver party. 
The struggle is not yet finished. There is an element in 
both political parties which will continue the effort to 
secure an embodiment of the silver view in the party 
platforms. The work of discussion and organization, 
therefore, should be vigorously prosecuted in every State, 
as Wellin rural neighborhoods as in the towns and cities. 
The battle being now fully joined, it should be fought out 
toa finish, and nothing that is necessary to success here and 


now should be left undone. 


The Retiring House of Commons. 


=X XCEPTING the House of Com- 
f ' — mons elected in 1885, which 
— came to an end in less than nine 
months over the first Home 
Rule bill, the House which will 
soon cease to be has been of 
s shorter duration than any of its 
predecessors since the Reform 
act of 1867 


been the life of this Parliement, 





But. short as has 


its characteristics are more remarkable and its proceedings 
are more sienificant than those of any Parliament of this 
century. This may seem a large claim to make for a 
A brief 


examination of its history, however, will show that it is a 


Parliament which lasted only about three years. 


claim that can casily be made good 

As to the character of the House, the most noteworthy 
feature was the number of groups of which it was com 
posed. Twenty years ago there were only Liberals and 
Conservatives in the House of Commons. There were 
varying shades of Toryism and different shades of Liberal 
ism; but when it came to a division there were only two 
parties. A break in this order of things occurred when the 
home-rule party was organized in the ’seventies, but until 
1885 there were only three parties, including the Irish 
Nationalists. In the late 
eight, each with its own organization and its own leaders ; 


Parliament there were seven or 


and in the case of the five or six parties supporting the 
government, each had its own special legislative demands. 
The opposition was composed of Tories and Liberal-Union 
ists, while the groups making up the government forces 
were Liberals, Radicals, the Labor and Socialistic group, 
the Welsh Disestablishment group, and the two groups 
now forming the Irish party, the Anti-Parnellites, and the 
Parnellites. 

Each of these groups had its special demands. Many of 
these were put forward with great persistency; so much so 
that the government, in response to constant pressure and 
frequent open threats of desertion, was compelled to adopt 
the boldest and the adroitest Parliamentary tactics, and 
mancuvring in order to appear to do something for each 
group, and thus secure its support. Some of these tactics 
were new in English politics, and their introduction and 
use cannot be taken otherwise than as a significant depart 
ure from the standard of political morality which has 
Under 


the peculiar circumstances which existed, there was, per- 


hitherto been supposed to prevail at Westminster. 


haps, no help for this breaking away from the old tradi 
tions, The support of the groups was absolutely necessary 
to the government, Its majority never stood at more than 
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thirty-eight, and after the division on the Home Rule bil! 
in 1893, and Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the leadershiy 
in 1894, it gradually dwindled until it stood at only nine 
teen, including both groups of the Nationalist members. 

In the last two sessions there was a partial breaking 
away of two of the groups. The Redmond party, on 
numerous occasions, especially in 1895, abstained from 
voting with the government ; so, in 1894, did a number of 
Welsh Radical members, who broke away from. their 
allegiance because the government would not give pre 
cedence over all other measures of that session to the bill 
for the disestablishment of the English Church in Wales, 
It was the existence of these groups, combined with the 
fact that the government majority was small to begin with, 
which gave the Rosebery administration such a precarious 
tenure of office, and ultimately brought about its downfall 

For the Liberals, this breaking up of the party into 
groups is a much more serious matter than the inst ibility 
which it gave to their hold on power in the late Parliament 
If the movement continues it must cripple the Liberal 
party as a legislative force. All the measures demanded 
by the several groups are of an extreme character, and 
when the Liberal party is in power, and is compelled to 
obey the behests of its most advanced supporters forming 
these groups, it must of necessity Come into conflict with 
the House of Lords; and of late the people of England, 
apart from those of Ireland, and perhaps also those of 
Wales. have shown a strong disposition to uphold the 
House of Lords in resisting legislation due to group press 
ure. It is difficult to put forward a logical defense for an 
institution like the House of Lords in a country with an 
electoral franchise as widely extended as that of England 
On the other hand, there is no denying that of recent years 
there has grown up a fecling in England that, however 
illogical the hereditary principle may be, the House ot 
Lords, at any rate for the present, meets a practical need 

Turning from the characteristics of the House of Com 
mons to its actual proceedings, the most important fact in 
its history is that the Home Rule bill was, in the session of 
1893, sent up to the House of Lords. This marked an 
extremely critical stage in the Lrish Nationalist movement. 
Whether the movement now goes forward, or breaks up 
like so many other Irish political movements, will depend 
very much upon the result of the coming clections. Only 
a large majority for the Liberals, larger than that of 1892, 
can carry it forward. If the Unionists should be returned 
with a majority of at least seventy, home ruie will be set 
back for a generation, if the movement does not soon alto 
gether collapse. 

After the passage of the Home Rule bill through the 
House of Commons there came the Parish Councils act, 
which has made the democracy as powerful in municipal 
affairs all over England as it has been since 188) in 
national politics, and which cleared away almost the last 
of the political privileges attaching to the ownership of 
land. This measure was strongly tinged with socialism, 
particularly in the land-allotment clauses. The same spirit 
marked the new factory laws, and other bills and votes 
passed by the House of Commons. The House, it is worth 
recalling, also gave two votes in favor of a legal eight 
hours day for miners ; on two occasions it adopted resolu 
tions in favor of the compulsory early closing of stores. It 
also twice expressed itself in favor of payment of members 


of Parliament ; of the principle of one man one vote at all 


elections ; and in favor of the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. 
were not carried to their final stages, but the votes on their 
early stages marked the high-water level of Radicalism in 
Parliament. 

With the dissolution of this House of Commons. the 


Measures embodying these principles 


Parliamentary career of a score or so of men who have long 
been prominent in English politics comes to an end. Most 
of the men retired were of the Liberal party. Some of 
them have been identified with its*fortunes from the days 
of Russell and Palmerston. The most eminent name 
which will be lacking in the list of members of the new 
House will be that of Mr, Gladstone. 


The Recurrent Tramp. 


—— HE * punctual” birds to which Emer 
son refers in his breezy spring poem 
are not more true to the “almanac” 
than is the recurrent tramp. After 
his winter hibernation in some urban 
retreat he begins, in the ripened spring 
and early summer, to spread himself 
over the entire land, You will see him 
shuffling along, when the green leaves 





come, on every leading highway, and 
piercing even on little-traveled roads to the most sequestered 
retreats. Inthe shadow of some clump of trees or grove by 
the way-side he takes his noon or afternoon siesta, fatigued 
by no earnest walk, For his footstep is always languid, as 
if the mere motion of his pedestrian career were painful and 


punitive. He has a downcast or dull and conscienceless 


eye; is unkempt and unwashed, and without an aim or 
ideal in life, unless his chronic happy-go-luckiness can be 
considered one, 

Spread sidewise or supine on the greensward near the 
highway fence, on the field or road-side, with his dirty 
bundle near, or seen at the kitchen door surlily demanding 
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food or money and frightening the womenfolk, how familiar 
and universal a feature he is If you do not meet his de 
mands for food he is sometimes violent, and usually abu 
sive, particularly if a man, or the large dog, or the coin 
cident call of a respectable neighbor does not prevent his 
ebullition He is a keen critic of cuisine, and will resent 
the absence of meat or butter when even one is lacking in 
What vou offer Where he lodges is frequently a wonder, 
but the interior of a barn or the side of last year’s haystack 
will do, or some friendly shed—a roof being needed only 
when there is a storm 

But the tramp does not altogether go singly on his sum 
mer’s circuit. Sometimes there are two or three tramps, 
oreven more, ina group. Then the hen-roosts in country 
places are apt to suffer, and depredations of some sort are 
to be expected It has alw Vs been said and believed, in 
rural neighborhoods, that the tramp contingent is really an 
organized fraternity Certain cabalisti¢ marks which ar 
often seen on geate-posts, fences, and bridges are supposed 
to be their recorded history of the people and neighbor 


hood where the vy appear It is told in cipher, to be sure, 


but it is plainly read by the initiated comrades in laziness 


Phey can tell, by these marks, where is a hospitable door ; 
where you will get nothing if you stop; where there is a 
hig dog: where the town officers are strict on fellows ot 
this peripatetic persuasion, and so on, There is a head 
executive among them, like the king or queen of the 
gypsies, Who rules—so much trouble does it take to organ 
ize for doing and being nothing in the world except barna- 
cles on the social order and the stat 

Some idealist sometimes says a good word for the tramp 


fraternity If the tramp is pent up in congested quarters 


he just be criminal In the open air, and with free 
range, his best virtue will be deve loped Did not Whit 
man ‘' loaf’ and ‘* invite his soul’? Was not Borrow, of 
Lavengro fame, a very remarkable pseudo - Romanyite, 


making gypsyism even poetic and touching ? Would you 
have had Thoreau arrested ? 

But somehow, after all, these subst intially unrelated 
ex imple s do not ye rsuade us If these persons had come 
from Trampdom instead of imitating one part of it mere ly, 
in a superficial way, we might be appeased. Or, if any 
typical tramp ever once developed himself up to their 
stature we might pause a little from our hostility to these 
chronic wanderer 

The plain truth is, if recent statistics are right (and they 
are probably below the truth), we now have sixty thousand 
incurable tramps traversing the country and living upon 
honest people, atan ¢ timated expense of fifts cents cach 
per day This would make about cleven million dollars a 


vear that it costs us to keep up this most prosaic and de 


t stable idleness, which breeds crime and promotes an 
increase of sloth and human decay. It is doubtful if any 
mere statistics can really compute the full cost of this 


nuisance, Which must increase as our population grows, 
There must urely b ome Way to stop or reduce thi 
vagrancy. And why are we all so easy and apathetic 


about it 
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SENATOR Quay, of Pennsylvania, has served notice on 
the Republicans of the State that he means to be chairman 
of the Republican State Committee. The present chairman 
is efficient and faithful, but he is a member of the State 
administration which has honestly endeavored to carry out 
the party promises and promote Republican success on dis 
tinctively patriotic lines, and so he must be deposed, in 
order that bossism may be re-established in the party 
councils, and the Republican vote in the next national 
convention may be manipulated to satisfy the grudges or 
further the ambitions of Mr. Quay. The Republican party 
may be strong enough to stand this sort of thing, but with 
one Senator scheming for the advancement of unworthy 
personal ends and the other misrepresenting his party and 
Staite by the advocacy of the ultra free-silver policy, hon 
est Republicans in that imperial commonwealth can hardly 
regard themselves as objects of felicitation. 

In January last the treasurer of South Dakota suddenly 
disappeared. Investigation disclosed the fact that he had 
embezzled $344,000 of State funds 
upon his track, but he eluded them all, and all expectation 


Detectives were put 


of his capture had been abandoned, when he suddenly re 
appeared at the State capital, presented himself in court, 
confessed his crime, and announced his readiness for sen 
tence. It now turns out that his surrender was in pursuance 
of a compromise under which he and his bondsmen were 
to make good his deficit, and he was thereupon to be sen 
tenced for a short term in the penitentiary, The further 
understanding is, it is said, that he is to be pardoned before 
the expiration of his term. That is to say, the State of 
South Dakota consents to condone the crime of a trusted 
ofticie! by which its treasury was bankrupted, and thereby 
practically declares to every criminal in the State that he 
need have no fear of the penalties of the law if he will only 
confess judgment and consent to go through the farce of a 
nominal sentence. It is just this mawkish treatment of 
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criminals that emboldens the vicious and depraved, and 
stimulates criminal activity everywhere in society ; and it 
is folly to expect that embezzlements, wholesale betrayals 
of trust in the administering of large or petty interests, or 
outrages of any sort upon property or person, will be 
diminished or made either dangerous or odious so long as 
society is willing to Compromise away in this easy fashion 
the penalties which the law establishes for its protection 


against felons, big and little 


Every patriotic American must be gratified at the deep 
impression made by the American squadron at the recent 
naval demonstration at Kiel. All accounts agree that our 
ships were special objects of admiration, and ex-Secretary 
Tracy, who was present at the celebration, gives it as the 
consensus of opinion that ‘*the New York is the best of 
her class, having a heavier armament and being faster and 
more economical in the consumption of coal.” Emperor 
William, who loses no opportunity to inform himself on 
practical subjects, made two visits to the New York for the 
purpose of inspecting her more striking features, and is 
reports d to have spoken in the most complimentary terms 
of her salient *‘ points.” German experts seem to concur 
in the Emperor's admiration of the ship, declaring that she 
outclasses the British cruiser Blenheim and her sister-ship 
the Blake. The new navy does not, of course, rank, in the 
number of its ships and guns, with those of the first-class 
European Powers, but it is gratifying to know that its 
effectiveness is so obvious us to Compel world-wide recog- 


nition. 


THe attempt of the allied European Powers to deprive 
Japan of some of the fruits of her victory over China 
appears to have had the effect to silence the clamors of the 
contending factions throughout the empire, and there is 
now a prospect that the government will have the support 
of practically all the political parties in its future policy. 
That policy will be one of internal development along pro 
gressive lines and of amity toward all outside peoples. 
Colonel Cockerill, in his last letter to the New York //e 
did, says that this peaceful policy will even be carried to 
the extent of a Japanese withdrawal from Corea, if the 
Russian intrigues now in progress there shall result) in 
making the Muscovite influence paramount. As to For 
mosa, no concessions Whatever will be made; and no Jeni 
ency will be shown to the Chinese marauders who have 
stirred up the turbulence in the island. There is no doubt 
that under Japanese rule Formosa will soon be made pro 
ductive and attractive. It will be matter for regret if, for 
any reason, Corea shall be given over to « domination less 


beneficent than Japan has proposed to establish 


Tuk advocates of free -silver coinage are continually 
harping upon ‘the rights of the white metal,” and indulg 
ing in denunciations of legislation by which, as they allege, 
it has been deprived of those rights. The folly and stu 
pidity of all this sort of talk are strikingly exhibited in a 
recent note of Secretary of Agriculture Morton in reply to 
a communication from a zealous supporter of unlimited 
coinage who had demanded the restoration of silver to its 
legitimate functions. Mr. Morton says: 


What rights ts silver deprived of at present? On the 12th day of 


June, 1895. in the treasury of the United States there were 347.345.452 


standard silver dollars Are they not legal tender for all debts. public 
and private ¥ What more rights would the same number of gold dol 
lars nave Onthe same 12th dav of June. 1895, there were five thousand 
tons of silver bullion in the Treasury building of the United States in the 
city of Washington. It cost the American people $123,870.712. and at 
the present price of silver bullion the same money would buy 6.2456 
tons of silver That is to say. the Amer.can people, under the Sherman 
act, on this one pile of siver junk have been cheated or have lost in the 
deal 1.243% tons weight of silver Would you vote for a continuation of 
silver purchases by which the United States would be made the dump 
ing ground for all the silver nk of the civilized globe 7 


Men and Things. 


‘This passeth veer by veer and day by day 


Say what we may, the fecling of patriotism is dormant 
in us all. Mr. Herbert Spencer says that Whoever enter 
tains such a sentiment has not that equilibrium of feeling 
required for dealing scientifically with social phenomena.” 
Well, everybody is not interested in social phenomena, 
though I confess to a curiosity of the Keenest concerning 
them. Standing on the quarter-deck of the cruiser Cinein 
vati the other evening, over in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, at 
sundown, I became fuliy conscious, however, that 1 was 
not posse ssed of that equi ibrium of fecling required, ac- 
cording to Mr Spencer, for their scientific solution I was 
sitting below in the mess-room when the first bugle sound 
ed, and with a landman’s eagerness to see and hear every 
thing on shipboard, I went above The last glow of the 
sun was just disappearing from the sky, the blue - gray 
water of tle bay lapped peacefully ngainst the ship, and 
the flag floated listlessly above, Away off from across the 
water came the note of the buele, the bugler on the Cién- 
cinnaté took it up and carried it on, the quartermaster, hal- 
yards in hand, slowly lowered the flag, every man on deck 
the while standing at attention, It-was asmall thing in itself, 
but tremendously impressive. The tlag—my flag, it thrilled 
through me—the symbol of our country, slowly fluttering 
down, while a hundred or more officers and men stood in 
deferential attitude waiting for it to be carried below It 
js an occasion like this L tell of that tests our feeling and 


love for country. The man who could stand unaffecte:! by 
such an incident must be destitute indeed of patriotic im- 
pulse and unworthy of the protection of any flag. 


The title of Mr. Henry James’s new book which has just 
been issued will sound ominously on the ears of all those 
who, like myself, place his work with that of to-day’s few 
who are really worth while. If there is any significance in 
the name of ‘*‘ Terminations,” which he gives to this collec 
tion of four stories, it will be consolation to know that the 
end was with two such admirable examples of his art as 
‘The Death of a Lion” and ‘‘ The Middle Years.” It is 
this last-named, full of tenderness and pathos, that, 
strangely, so few find in his work, that gives the sinister 
foreboding any semblance of a prevision that this is to be 
the last we are to have from him. But let that not be 
thought of ; let it not for a moment spoil the enjoyment of 
so perfect and gentle a piece of satire as ‘‘ The Death of a 
Lion,” or so consummate an expression of his feeling as in 
‘‘The Middle Years.” To lovers of James the reading of 
these two will bring a few of those supreme moments, to 
be found only with the great. As for ‘‘ The Coxon Fund ” 
and ‘* The Altar of the Dead,” I can only say that they de 
mand the enthusiasm of the strongest admirer for the 
slightest appreciation. This / have, but my recommenda- 
tion only extends to the first two. They are in his ‘‘ splen- 
did * last manner,’ the very citadel, as it would prove, of his 
reputation, the stronghold in which his real treasure will 
be gathered.” —s 

Tiere was a bill introduced into the last Parliament that 
had for its object the protection of rural England from the 
profanities of trade advertising. I lost sight of it after its 
introduction, but I have little doubt of its passage, either 
now or later, and 1 could recommend with great pleasure 
the placing of a comprehensive law relating to the same 
abuse on the statute-book of every State in the Union. 
There is hardly a mile of well-traveled road in this country, 
north, east, west, or south, that is not defaced every few 
rods by appeals to purchase from the tradesmen of the 
nearest towns. Trees, bridges, barns, and even houses 
themselves, ure sacrificed to this competitive craze, -and 
every turn of the simple lover of the country for country’s 
sake is beset by blazoned certificates of merit and requests 
for patronage. A prohibitory law should be passed and 
strictly enforced ; meanwhile those who live in the country 
may accomplish much, whenever an idle day offers the 
opportunity, with a good hammer and chisel. 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN, 
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Tousror is not a hero in the eyes of Frau Anna Seu 
ron, who was long his children’s governess. She has pub 
lished in Germany some gossipy reminiscences of her life 
with the author’s family, and among them are anecdotes of 
the count as he appears in x¢gligé, so to speak, under his 
own roof-tree. He is no anchorite, it seems. He smokes 
surreptitiously, and after refusing meat for a year he was 
persuaded by his family to eat poultry. Frequently at 
night the listener could hear the clatter of knife and fork 
in the dining-room, and in the morning the cold roast beef 
left on the table would be found half devoured. Moreover, 
according to Frau Seuron, the count is fond of perfumes, 
which combine with the stable odors about his clothes to 
make « most disagreeable smell. 

The success of ** Trilby” has led Du Maurier to 
gratify the desire of his family, and take a house in Lon 
don. He has lived at Hampstead for twenty-one years, in 
an old-fashioned villa, roomy and not very interesting ex- 
ternally, but charming within, and with a pretty garden 
in the rear. An American who recently had the pleasure 
of a visit with the artist-author describes him as smaller of 
stuture than one would think, and quiet and retiring in 
manner, He vouchsafed the information that the young 
man who posed for Little Billee is only twenty, and is about 
to go on the stage. 

The West has been prolific in * boy preachers,” but 
the most precocious of them all appears to be Master Ray 
York, who has been conducting a series of revivals in 
Missouri. This remarkable boy, a child of thirteen, in 
knickerbockers and Fauntleroy collar, talks to multitudes 
in a simple, clear, childish voice that somehow persuades 
with its earnestness and sincerity, and draws sinners to the 
bar of confession. He was converted to the Baptist faith 
ut the age of six, preached his first sermon at twelve, and is 
now a regularly ordained minister. 

Owen Wister, who is likely to become the historian of 
the cowboy, has just returned from another fruitful trip 
to Western mining-camps and ranches. Mr. Wister’s life 
when he is in Philadelphia is as correct and conventional 
us it is open and unconventional in the West. He writes 
for amusement in the intervals of club life and_ social 
duties, and, apart from his attainments as an author, he is 
an accomplished musician. He is about thirty-five years 
old and a Harvard graduate of thirteen years’ standing, 














YVETTE GUILBERT. 


Favorites of the Paris- 
ian Variety Stage. 


BEAUTY is a very good thing, but when unaccom- 
panied by magnetism it is like a scentless flower. 
Magnetism, however, does exist without beauty, and 
sweeps all before it, invincibly, unreasonably, mys- 
teriously. 

This positivism explains the continued ascend- 
ency of Yvette Guilbert in Paris. She is only a 
music-hall singer, a café chantant sketch artist, but 
Paris is true to her, and now, during her visit to 
London, the English papers are devoting columns to 
her praise. 

She has always been described as coming quietly 
out in a conventional evening-gown, singing ques- 
tionable songs with a saintly air. She does nothing 
of the sort. True, her gown is modest enough for a 
church bazaar, but the long, thin arms, bare to the 
elbow, in these days of balloon sleeves make one sur- 
prising note ; the sober, black gloves another ; the 
plain, serviceable slippers another ; the school-girl 
simplicity of the loosely-clasped hands another ; the 
lack of false coloring on the undeniably red hair and 
plain face, a last one. You expect little from such 
an ensemble. You are spell-bound from the enun- 
ciation of her first line. Afterward you realize why, 
when you hear critics assert that her power as an 
actress is as great as Bernhardt’s, but put to a de- 
basing use—a jewel in a dust-heap. 

Guilbert’s face is capable of quiet, diabolical ex- 
pression ; even her smallest gesture, wink, or lightest 
nod become somehow blatantly wicked. After her, 
all the chattering, whirling, skirt-tossing young 
women are violent and jarring, while in your soul 
you know they are not half as shocking as the well- 
mannered, velvet-voiced Yvette. 

Her most popular song this season is Beranger’s 
famous poem, ‘*The Grandmother.” Taking a lace 


DIANE LA PONGY, RIVAL OF OTERO, 


BEAUTIES 
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fichu from her throat she places it over her head to represent a 
night-cap—there is no other change of costume, no properties, 
no make-up, yet in a moment the hands upon the knees seem 
palsied, the eyes dim with age, she recounts her dead-and-gone 
gallantries in a crooning monotone, she looks a hundred years 
old. 

Guilbert’s history is strangely devoid of romance. Only five 
years ago she was a Paris shop-girl, using her wonderful powers 
to delight her companions at lunch-time. In her little world her 
fame spread and she began to look beyond its limits. She sought 
the stage. A good-tempered manager gave her a trial ; her suc 
cess was instantaneous. To-day she is famous—a shrewd business 
woman and very rich. 

Otero, who danced in New York five years ago, has been at the 
Folies Bergeres since the Mi-Careme festival. Wheu she writh- 
ed and snapped her fingers on the stage of the Eden Musée she 
was a beautiful woman, a Spanish Madonna in type. But ‘‘ La 
belle Otero,” as she is called, has changed all that. The severity 
of hair has gone, and she wears it wild, befrizzled, like the thou 
sand other theatrical lights of Paris who loll in their victorias in 
the Bois ; the pure, magnolia complexion is replaced by crude red 
and white ; she is thinner, and, strangely enough, looks much 
younger than when New- Yorkers paid to see her dance. 

La Pongy, whose diamonds are as famous in their way as the 
bargains at the Bon Marché, is Otero’s rival. No one knows quite 
what the secret of the feud is, but these two variety-stage stars 
continually attempt to outshine each other. They were both at 
Monte Carlo in January, and in the surging, dusty, green-hued 





ANNA HELDER 


gambling-rooms were the centres of opposing, admiring crowds. 
Otero at one table was a brilliant Spanish picture in crimson or 
yellow, the buttons on her satin blouse sapphires as large as robins’ 
eggs. Turning from her, your eyes were caught by a blaze of 
white, fire-shot radiance from a table near by, where La Pongy 
stood with a quart of diamonds sprinkled over bare shoulders. 
Otero had a victory one night. Travelers and residents at the 
beautiful, demoralizing little principality all heard the rumor that 
La belle Otero was winning twenty thousand francs a day. Her 
luck was phenomenal, and feverish interest held the crowd sur- 
rounding her spell-bound. La Pongy’s vanity was conquered by 
her desire for gain. On this particular night she boldly went to 
the rouge et noir table where the Spaniard stood repeating her 
former successes, and deliberately followed her play. She won a 
great deal, but she gave a triumph to Otero before a throng of on- 
lookers which the latter very probably valued more than her win- 
nings. 

But La Pongy had her revenge. A night or two following, 
when Otero dazzled all eyes with necklet, rings, sun-bursts and 
pins in diamonds and sapphires, her rival entered in a simple, 
high-necked black gown, nun-like in effect—all her diamonds were 
blazing on the red-faced maid who followed her in brilliant 
green. 

And who is Dian? la Pongy? Beyond the fact that she is 
Otero’s rival, and has in diamonds more than enough for a king’s 
ransom (as valued in these democratic days) there is but little to 
tell. She has bleached hair, a long, thin, sparkling face, and 


occasionally may be seen and heard doing the usual “turn” at 





‘“LA BELLE OTERO.” 


some music hall or caf?¢. This is all. And with this 
meagre knowledge we must be content. 

Anna Helder has been talked of for some dar- 
ing, eccentric dances at the Folies Bergeres. Her 
face is of the mobile, expressive type. It is curious, 
as one looks among her many photographs, to see in 
her eyes a light like a definite, celestial aspiration. 
It was a technical error for nature to have given 
those angel eyes to Helder. 

Popular hits are frequently made in curious ways, 
but perhaps never but once, in all probability, has a 
fashion of hair arrangement started the whisper. 
The exception to this rule has been De Merode, an- 
other of the Paris favorites. 

For three years she was one of the coryphées at 
the Grand Opera, just a unit among lines of human 
butterflies, angels, or nymphs. Yet in every opera, 
whatever the costume, her hair, always the same, 
always unique, was an emphatic note. All of a 
length, this wonderful chestnut hair is always severc- 
ly parted, drawn in low, loose bands quite over the 
ears, and loosely coiled behind. At last De Merode’s 
constancy to one set coiffure was rewarded. People 
began to ask who she was; photographers discovered 
that her profile was purely Greek, that she was 
beautiful ; and it was not long before she became an 
object of popular homage. 

To-day her pictures are displayed everywhere in 
Paris. She is still a coryphée, but is paid extrava- 
gantly for sittings before the camera, and for an 
exceptional price has posed for one or two of the 
best sculptors. ‘The oak growing from a little acorn 
is not more wonderful than De Merode’s fame as a 
beauty starting from her low-drawn hair. With a 
fringe or the usual curled locks her profile might 
never have been discovered among the back rows on 
the big opera stage. She has now several imitators 
among Parisian actresses, and the De Merode coiffure 
has had an enthusiastic vogue in Paris. 

KaTE JORDAN. 
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AND FAVORITES OF THE PARISIAN VARIETY STAGE.—From PHoroGRAPaHs. 
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“ Peebles had fallen in a 
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sitting posture on a low stone dike.” 
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LADY KILPATRICK: A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


Author of ‘‘God and the Man,” ‘‘ Matt, the Story of a Caravan,” 


VIl. 

BLAKE, OF BLAKE’S HALL. 

ADY DULCIE, wending her way back 
from the shebeen to the castle, under the 
escort of Rosie and the faithful Larry, 
dried her tears resolutely, and did her 
best—no hard task at sweet eighteen with 
love as an ally—to look on the bright 
side of things. Desmond could never 
leave her for long ; of that she felt as- 


“ We sured, He might go out into the world 
i> to seek his fortune, and of course one 

“ my 
x so brave, generous, handsome, and alto- 


gether admirable could hardly fail to find it, but his success or 
failure should never, she told herself, make any difference to 
her. The day was not far off when she would be her own mis- 
tress, and then no spite of accident or design should hold her 
from her lover’s arms. 

As she and her companions came upon the confines of the 
castle grounds two dusky figures approached them, and she 
made out by the faint light of the rising moon that they were 
Mr. Conseltine and his son Richard. They saluted her silently, 
to her great relief. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Copyrighted, 1895, by Robert Buchanan. All rights reserved. 


‘‘She’s been to meet that blackguard bastard, I suppose,” 
said Richard, between his teeth. ‘‘ Curse him !” 

‘* With all my heart !” responded his senior. 
allmeans Your blunder of the morning has turned out better 
than I had dared to hope. But it was a blunder all the same.” 

‘* It might have been a blunder,” returned Richard, ** but so 
far it’s answered. We've got the brute out of the house, and it 
won’t be my fault if he gets in again.” 

“Twas too bold a stroke, Dick,” said Conseltine. ‘* You 
show your cards too openly—you play too boldly. If the proud- 
stomached young ass had only had a little common sense he 
might have consolidated his position with your uncle. Henry 
was in a mood to do anything, to commit any folly, after you 
insulting the boy.” 

** 1 couldn’t help it,” returned Richard. ‘‘I hate the cad to 
such an extent that I'd have shouted his shame in his face if it 
had cost me every penny I have and every penny I expect from 
Kilpatrick.” 

** You’re a fool, Dick,” said his father, smoothly as ever. It 
required a good deal to shake the elder Conseltine from his calm 
cynicism. ‘* And if ye think the game’s won just because ye’ve 
insulted the squireen and got him out of the castle for a single 
day you’re a bigger fool than I ever thought you—and that’s not 


** Curse him, by 


‘* Shadow of the Sword,”’ etc. 


saying a little. The game’s only begun. Henry’s fond of the 
brat—absence will make him dearer still. It’s quite on the cards 
that he may leave every stick and stone of his property to him 
and strand you with the barren title. Keep out of his way! He 
never liked you, and now he likes ye less than ever. Leave him 
Leave Dulcie alone, too. Don’t be trying to excuse 
yourself, or trying to make love to her ; you'll only make bad a 
Who’s that in front of us? Your eyes are younger 


to me. 


deal worse. 
than mine.” 

‘* It’s that drunken scoundrel, Blake.” 

** Blake !” repeated Conseitine, and fell into a slower step. 
‘Well, ’tis lucky, on the whole. ’Tis as well he should know.” 

‘* Know what ?” asked Richard. 

‘** Know all there is to be known about this business of the 
squireen,” answered the elder. 

‘* What affair is it of his 7” 

‘** That you'll not learn from me,” responded his father. ‘* Not 
yet, at least. If it’s ever necessary ye should know, I’ll tell ye. 
Meanwhile keep a still tongue and an open eye. It’s to the she- 
been he’s going ; we’ll follow him.” 

They were close behind Blake’s heels by the time he had 
reached the door of the ale-house, He lurched round and faced 
them. 


’ 





“The divil and his imp,” he remarked, as a 
polite salutation, and stumbled across the thresh 
old with no further greeting than a drunken 
laugh. 

Peebles was in the kitchen, finishing a drink 
of whisky and chatting with the widow. 

‘Hullo! my king o' Scots,” hiccoughed 
Blake. ‘‘ You here? Drinkin’, too! Ye'’ve 
taken to dacent habits in yer old age. Here! 
Ye’ll have another drink with me.” 

** Indeed, but I'll not,” responded the senten- 
tious old Scot. 

“Ye won't! Ye won't drink ?’ 

‘Yes, with my friends,” returned Peebles, 
** but I see none o’ them here.” 

He set his glass upon the table, nodded to the 
widow, and went out to keep his already re- 
corded interview with Moya in the churchyard. 

Blake laughed with drunken good humor. 

“Tis a brave boy, old Peebles. He doesn’t 
like me, but after all ‘tis a question of taste, 
and no gentleman quarrels on such a ground. 
Bedad, ’'m dhry.” He searched his pockets and 
found them empty. ‘‘ Here, ye little spalpeen,” 
he continued, accosting Richard, *‘ pay for a 
drink for me. Sure, ‘twill be a luxury for ye, 
and one ye don’t often enjoy.” 

‘Bring some whisky, if you please, Mrs. 
Daly,” said Conseltine, smoothly, before Rich- 
ard could muster his heavy wits to retort. ‘* Sit 
down, Blake, and listen to me. Are ye sober 
enough to talk business ¢” 

‘* Tm as sober as I need be,” responded Blake, 
‘and more sober than I want to be at this hour 
©’ the night.” 

** That’s easily cured,” said Conseltine, dryly, 
handing him a charged tumbler, ‘* but don’t go 
too far—this is business.” 

** Discoorse,” said Blake, tossing off the spirit, 
“and Ill listen.” 

The widow still lingered about the room, 
making pretense of trifling with some household 
task. Conseltine, with a smooth voice, bade her 
leave them to themselves, and she obeyed, after 
which he rose, and for greater security barred 
the door leading to the village street. 

‘““Ye’re mighty mysterious,” said 
‘* What is it, at all 7” ; 

‘* Have you heard what happened at the cas- 
tle this morning /’ asked Conseltine, leaning 
across the rude table at which the two were 
seated, and speaking in a whisper, 

**How the divil should 1? asked Blake. 
“Tve not been out of bed an hour, and I'd be 
there still, but the whisky gave out and | kem 
here to wet my whistle.” 

‘Tis better ye should hear it from me than 
from another,” said Conseltine in the same 
tone of extreme caution. ‘ Dick, here, made a 
fool of himself this morning.” 

‘Did he, be jabers ?’ said Blake, with a 
laugh. ‘Sure, his Creator did that for him 
twenty years ago.” 

‘He had a row with the squireen, young 
Desmond Macartney, and let out what he knew 
about his birth,” 

‘Tis the first time I knew that he knew any 
thing about it,” said Blake, ‘*‘ Was it you that 
trusted him with such a secret ¢” 

‘*Never mind how he came to know,” re- 
turned Conseltine. ‘' He learned the secret. 
Desmond provoked him, and he blurted it out 
before everybody—Lady Dulcie, my brother, 
Peebles, and all.” 

** And he’s here to tell the tale !” said Blake, 
with an air of drunken surprise. ‘* Bedad, ’m 
a good man o’ my fists, but ‘tis not I that would 
like to tell the squireen that story.” 

‘Listen! Listen!” said Conseltine, beating 
the tops of his fingers on the table a little im- 
patiently. 

*D’ye mane to sit there, Dick Conseltine,” 
said Blake, ‘* an’ tell me that ugly rip of a lout 
o’ yours tould the squireen that, and there was 
no fight ?”’ 

** Divil a bit of a fight,” answered Conseltine. 
‘* The boy was knocked clean out of time, ye 
never saw a man so all abroad. Well, when he 
came to, his lordship told him he’d acknowledge 
him before the world.” 

‘*His lordship’s a gintleman,” cried Blake. 
** By the Lord, he is! If only he could hould a 
dacent skinful o’ liquor he’d be the finest gin 
tleman in Ireland, bar none. And what did 
the squireen say *” 

‘*He cursed the father that begot him,” re- 
turned Conseltine. ‘‘ He shook the dust of the 
house off his feet and swore he’d never cross 
the threshold again.” 

‘Then the boy’s like his father—a gintle- 
man,” cried Blake, with a drunken cheer. 
‘* Here’s to him, with three times three and all 
the honors. And what did the ould man say to 
that ?” 

“Tt has made him seriously ill,” returned 
Conseltine. ‘‘ He has passed the day in bed, 
and has refused himself to everybody except 
Peebles. Now, Blake,”—he leaned further across 
the table and fixed his eyes on the face of the 
drunken squire,—‘‘the time has come for a 
definite understanding between us.” 

‘* Well?’ asked Blake. He made an obvi- 


Blake. 


ous and partially successful attempt to sober 
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himself. ‘‘Give me that jug o’ water.” It was 
passed to him, and he drained it, to the great 
apparent refreshment and steadying of his wits 

A man has need of all his brains, Dick Con 
seltine, when ye spake in that tone 0’ voice 
Out with it—what hell-broth are ye brewing 
now 2” 

‘‘ There’s no new development yet,” answered 
Conseltine, ‘* though something may occur at 
any moment with Henry in his present condi 
tion. But I want to know definitely, yes or no, 
are you for us or against us 7” 

‘* That just depends on how ye treat me,” re 
turned Blake. ‘*I don’t know whether it is 
that I'm gettin’ old, or whether the whisky is 
playin’ the divil with my nerves—which is 
what I'd call my conscience if I was one o’ the 
pious sort—or what it is, but I—I fluctuate. 
Sometimes—it’s generally in the morning, when 
I wake—I feel pinitent; I feel that Pd like to go 
over to the inimy and clear my breast o° the 
load [’ve borne this eighteen years and more, 
What are ye doin’ ?” 
seltine trod heavily on his foot beneath the 
table. *‘Oh, the cub! Sure, [ said nothin’ 


he asked, angrily, as Con 


that he has the brains to understand. Yes, Mr 
Richard Conseltine, that’s how I feel at toimes, 
and it comes over me ginerally in the mornin’, 
when the whisky’s out and me pockets is empty 
And, be thunder ! if I did, if I did tellall [know 
—holy Moses! what a racket it would make 
up at the castle, and all Lreland over. Faith, 
I'd live in history. “Twould be what the play 
actors call a foine situation. And let me tell 
ye, there’s them as’d make it worth me while to 
do it.” 

** You drunken hog !” said Conseltine, under 
his breath. ‘* You won’t do that, Blake ? 

* Won't [7 returned Blake. ‘* Faith, you're 
surer about it than I am.” 

** No,” said Conseltine, ‘* 
can make it better worth your while to keep 


you won’t do it. I 


silent.” 
‘* Then why the divil don’t ye 7” 
* Ye’re very fond o’ talkin’ about your grati 


asked Blake. 


tude, and ye hould out fine promises, but what 
do ye do aid 

‘It seems to me,” returned the other, ‘ that 
I've done a good deal.” 

** And it seems to me,” said Blake, banging 
the table to emphasize the personal pronoun, 
**that ye do little. I[ tell ye, Dick Consel 
tine, it’s not for nothing that 'm going to suffer 
the torinents of an aching conscience.’ 

‘Your aching conscience,” said Conseltine, 
with a scarcely perceptible sneer, ‘* has been 
fairly well salved so far. Is it money that you 
want ¢” 

** Bedad, it is, thin,” said the other. “I 
haven't the price of a glass in the wide world.” 

“Well,” said his fellow - conspirator, ** ’m 
willing to do what [ can in reason.” 

‘**In reason !” repeated Blake. ‘* Your no 
tions of what's reasonable anid mine may not 
agree. Look here, now ; what ¢’ye say to two 
hundred pounds ¢” 

“Two hundred pounds !” cried Conseltine, 
with well-acted amazement. ‘* Oh, come, come, 
Blake !” 

‘“*Come, come!” echoed Blake. ‘’Tis you 
that has to come—I’ve gone far enough along 
the road to hell. Ull go no farther unless Pm 
paid for it. | want two hundred pounds to 
morrow, and I'll have it or kaow the reason 
why !” a 
* | can’t do it, Blake,” said Conseltine 

‘Very well, then,” said Blake, ** his lordship 
can ; and Vl not only get me two hundred, but 
aise me aching conscience at the same time.” 

7] think you are hard 
“Come, Blake, Our interests stand or fall to 


.” said Conseltine. 
gether. Look at the affair all around, pro and 
con. You might get that two hundred from 
Henry, but t’'would be all you’d get. Now, 
serve my interest, and Dick’s here, and you're 
safe for life. Have I ever refused you money 
when you asked for it ?” 

* That’s all right,” said Blake 
me now.” 

‘** Well,” groanea Conseltine, ‘iit you must 


don’t refuse 


have it, you must.” 
‘** Bedad, I must,’ 
nod full of meaning. * I: it a bargain *” 


returned the other, with a 


* Yes, it’s a bargain.’ 

** To-morrow, mind.’ 

** Yes, to-morrow 

“Good! Then [li drug my conscience and 
accept the solatium. And now I’m goin’ home.” 

‘Very well,” said Conseltine, ‘* Vl see you 
to-morrow.’ 

* Then come alone,” retorted Blake, with a 
** Don’t bring the 
Come alone—ye’re bad enough 


disfavoring eye on Richard 
cub with you 
that way.’ 

He reeled from the room, and Conseltine’s 
glance, as it followed him, was full of a dark 
and concentrated loathing. 

** The insolent scoundrel !” said Richard, when 
he was out of hearing. ‘**‘ Why do you stand 
him’ What is his hold over you ¢” 

** | hope veu’ll never need to know,” returned 
his father, draining his glass. ‘‘ Curse him! I 
wish he was in the grave |!” 
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‘He’s going there as fast as drink can take 
him,” said Richard 

‘**7T feel inclined sometimes,” said his amiable 
parent, *‘ to give hima lift on the journey 

VITI. 
MOYA MACARTNEY. 

PEEBLES, returning home to the castle after 
his midnight interview with Moya Macartney 
in the churchyard, passed a sleepless and troub 
led night, revolving in his mind all the events 
of the sad history in which the unfortunate 
woman had played so strange a part, and can 
vassing all that her mysterious and unexpected 
return to life might mean to herself and others. 
More than once he determined to disregard 
Moya’s strenuous injunction to silence, and at 
once break to Lord Kilpatrick the news of her 
continued existence and of her presence In the 
district, but again and again the memory of the 
solemn promises of secrecy he had given, and 
the thought that 
might be fatal to one of his lordship’s age and 
feeble health, dissipated that intention 


shock 


so sudden and heavy a 





‘Eh!’ he murmured to himself, as he tossed 
and tumbled in vain effort to discover a way 
out of the labyrinth of difficulties the business 
Pd like to 


vin I could see my way clear to the 


presented, ‘it’s a troublous affair 
do justice, 
doin o't I'd like fine to bowl out that smug 
faced hypocrite, Conseltine, and that lump o’ 


stupidity, his son. “Twould be the erandest 


day’s work Lever did. But [ promised, like an 
ould fule, and [ must keep my promise and 
just bide on the decrees 0° Providence.” 

He rose long before his usual hour, early as 
that was, and went out into the fresh breeze of 
early morning. Dawn was faintly glimmering 
on the mountain-tops, and the dew was heavy 
on the grasses of the lawn. He looked up at 
the light which shone faintly in his master’s 
window, 

“°Twill be but a puir night’s rest he’s had,?m 


thinkin’, puir ould sinner ! found out by his sin 


at last. Eh, but the lad’s curses will lie heavy 
on his heart. Mine’s wae for him, and for the 
braw callant Pve seen grow up from a bairn, 
and for the lovely wumman out yonder 

\ sudden idea struck him; he drew out his 
watch and consulted it eagerly. 

** Near hand to four o’clock,” he murmured. 
“The mill’s but three miles awa’. I can do it 
in an hour. and anither hour to come back 
Pll ang and see Moya and persuade her to hear, 
reason.” 

He took his at and stick and set out at the 
briskest pace he could attain toward Moya’s 
lodging-place. It was a rough and stony track, 
and by the time he came in sight of the mill the 
old man was fain to sit upon a chance bowldet 
and pant his breath back. Caution was neces 
sary. he wished to do nothing that could by 
any chance give gossip or conjecture a handle, 
and he walked cautiously round the mill, glad 
of the babble of the stream which covered the 
sound of his footsteps on the turf and gravel 
Nobody was stirring, the place and all the coun 
try-side lay still and gray under the morning 
mist, now faintly touched here and there with 
threads of opalescent color by the yet invisible 
sun. He threw a small pebble cautiously at the 
window shutter of Moya’s sleeping-place. and a 
minute later it opened and revealed her pale, 
lined face. He made a gesture, cautioning her 
to silence, and then by ancther invited her to 
join him. Sie nodded to show comprehension 
of his pantomime, and a minute later stood be 
side him Come awa’ out by here , we'll be 
safer.” 

They walked on side by side in silence till 
they reached a little declivity between two hills 
which hid them from all chance of observation, 
and then Peebles spoke 

** Moya, woman,” he said, ‘‘ tell me why, after 
all these years, ye Come hore now 

I came to see my son,” she answered 
\ye,” he said, ** that’s natural eneuch, na 
doubt 

She darted a keen look at him—a look in 


But is that all ye came for 


Which question and surprise were both ex 
pressed 

**Moya,” he went on, ‘‘since I saw ye last 
night Pve not closed my eyes for thinking o 
you and the puir lad, your son. Eh, woman 
but it’s clear impossible that after that one 
glimpse o’ his bonny face, and that one sound 0’ 
his voice, ye should be content to gang back to 
solitude —it’s clear impossible. Let me tell him 
ye’re alive and near him. He’s alone, too, now. 
His place is by your side , your duty is to com 
fort him under the trouble he’s suffering , ye 
ken that weel.’ ' 

‘*Mr, Peebles,” said Moya, steadily, ‘‘ the 
path of duty is not always plain, but Pm going 
to clear mine if T can, by your help. God knows 
my very bones are full of desire for the child 1 
love. IL was near crying out who I was last 
night when I kissed him , but I've borne the 
bitter times of solitude now for eighteen years, 
and my time here will not be so long as that. 
I'll bear it to the end rather than disgrace and 
shame my child !” 

‘** But, Moya, he knows !” cried Peebles, ‘' He 
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kens you were not married to his father. I 
winna say but if he had never learned that, ve 
wal no be in the right to keep apart from him ; 


but he knows it. He’s cast off his father; he 
has barely a frien: in the world, barring me, 
puir ould dormant deevil that I am. He has 
need o’ ye. Yell heal his sair heart, and he'll 
love ye, and cherish ye and comfort your de 
clining years.” 

Moya shook her head, 

** He’s young,” she said, witha world of mean 
ing in her tone. ‘*A heart as young as his 
won't break for such a trouble as he’s suffering 
now He'll 


the shame’s not known, and win his way. What 


<o out into the big world, where 


would [ be to him—a nameless vagabond, a 


poor, ignorant ould woman. [should only kap> 
him down and diszrace him. No—ye must tell 
Desmond nothing—vet. Yeasked me just now 

she went on after a pause, ‘‘if [ had no other 


reason to come here afther all these years but 
just to see my boy 

‘Well “’ asked Peeble 

*[T had—I had another reason, or Td have 
resisted the temptation now as | have fought 
it down all that long, dreary time I've a ques 
tion to ask ve, Mr. Peebles.” 

She paused there for so long a time that the 
old man snapped out suddenly, with excusable 
irritation ;: 

! What is't 
* There’s so much depends on the answer that 


** Weel, weel, lassie 


I hardly dare to ask,” said Moya, with a voice 
suddenly gone tremulous. ‘* Tell me.” she con 
tinued, after another pau +, ‘if ye know a 
gintleman in this part of the counthry that calls 
himself Blake Pathrick Blake, of Blake's 
Hall ¢”’ 

** Do TL know him 7’ echoed Peebles. ‘* Ave, I 
body 


But what depends 


know him fine, the drucken scoun’rel 
kens him for miles round 
on my knowing Patrick Blake, lassie ?” 

** Much may depend on it,” said Moya. * Des 
mond’s future depends on it.’ 

* Desmona’s future 7 Why, what in the name 
of a’ that’s meaning can Pat Blake hae to do 
wi’ Desmond’s future ¢” 

“Was Mr. Blake,” asked Moya, slowly, and 
With an amount of effort which helped the old 
man to understand the importance she attached 
to the answer, *‘ was Mr. Blake ever a clerk in 
holy orders 

Peebles stared at her in sheer bewilderment 
Had she asked if he himself had ever been Pope 
of Rome, the question could hardly have seem 
ed more ludicrous, but there was a painful 
solemnity in her manner which would have 
stayed a man less grave than he from laughter. 

** Loch !” he muttered frouble’s clear turn 
ed the puir lass’s brain Holy orders! Pat 
Blake ! 


‘Not under that name, but another—Ryan 


By my soul! but it’s an odd question 


(O’Connot 

He’s borne no name but Vatrick Blake that 
I've ever kenned o’,” said Peebles, still sropilng 
painfully for any meaning in Moya’s queries. 
‘ito himself ; but 
though 


contradicted by the heavin josorn and irregu 


‘She's hoverin’,” he mutt 


the calm intentness of Moya’s glance, 


lar breath with which she spo'e, did not accord 
with the explanation ‘What if he ever was a 
priest under that name, lass ” he asked at last 
*. was married to Lord Kilpatrick,” said 
Moya, ‘*‘by a man calling himself the Rev. 
Father Ryan O'Connor,” 
ejaculated the old Scot 
And do ye think ‘twas Patrick Blake ? 
Pathrick Blake,” replied 
Moya. * That much Pm sure of ” 
asked the be- 


* Gude vuide us !” 
‘| know it was 


‘But how do you know it?” 
Wildered Peebles 

Sure, ‘twould be too long a story to tell ye 
how ‘Twas only lately that an accident put 
me on the track It took time and trouble to 
get Ryan O'Connor and Pathrick Blake into the 
same skin, but I did it \nd now, all that re 
mains to foind is just whether Blake was ever a 
priest, or whether his office was as false as his 
name. Will ye do that for me, Mr. Peebles / 
‘Tis not for my sake [ask it, but for my son’s 

for Desmond’s,’ 

Peebles had fallen in a sitting posture on a 
low stone dike, and sat staring at her like a 
man bewitched 

**Moya! Moya Macartney 
ye're sayin’ Oh! Ma heid will rive with the 
Blake mar 
Why, woman !” he 
‘if that 


D'ye ken what 


dingin’ ye’ve startec. in my brains, 
ried ye! Blake a priest 
cried, sudderly straightening hirmselt 
is so, ye’re Lady Kilpatrick ! 

(To be continued.) 


lly Rosary. 


LIKE as a pious maiden tells her beads, 
I daily count the times | gaze on thee ; 
For, as a silent prayer, thy beauty pleads 
And, saint-like, intercedes with Him for me 


And | who love thee—-when at last I face 
fis awful presence, | serene shall be ; 
For, though my life seem wholly void of grace, 
I've loved all that is good in loviug thee 
Gustav Kospé. 


_ 
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The Soo Canal and the 
Commerce of the Lakes. 


THE opening of the Canadian ‘‘ Soo” canal 
(past the rapids of St. Mary’s River), connect- 
ing Lakes Superior and Huron, will mark an 
era in the history of navigation on the great 
lakes, and will, at the same time, give an added 
impetus to ship- building on our inland seas. 
The fact that this canal gives a depth of twenty 
feet on the miter-sill means that loaded vessels 
drawing eighteen and nineteen feet of water 
can now pass down to the foot of Lake Huron. 
The government engineers are now at work 
deepening the St. Clair Lake channel to accord 
with the general scheme of twenty feet for all 
channels and harbors, and when this is com- 
pleted the big five-thousand-ton boats can bring 
down their cargoes of grain or ore from Du 
luth, Superior, or Chicago, to Buffalo, at the 
foot of Lake Erie. That, for the present, must 
be the eastern terminus of deep-water naviga 
Let us examine, briefly, the 
character of this commerce, and whether there 


tion on the lakes. 


be any necessity of admitting it to communica 
tion with the seaboard. Compared with the 
great Suez Canal the commerce of the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal (American, the Canadian 
canal being under construction) in 1894 was as 
follows : 


St. Mary's. Suez. 
Number of vessels passed..... ; 14,41 3,352 
‘Tonnage, net registered........ 13,110,366 8,039..106 
Days of navigation.... .... ... 234 365 


The size of the vessels on both routes is 
In 1887 the average ton- 
nage of vessels passing through the St. Mary's 
in 1894 it was 906. According 
to the United States Treasury report on com- 


steadily increasing. 
Canal was 625 ; 


merce and navigation, the number of steam 
vessels of one thousand gross tons and over in 
18SY4 was 359, with aggregate tonnage of 634,- 
467.84, while the number of such vessels owned 
in other parts of the Country was 316, witb ag- 
gregate tonnage of 642,642.5. A good half of 
the big ships of the United States are employed, 
therefore, upon the great lakes, and were built 
The entire lake fleet of 1894 is 
Classified as follows : 


on those waters. 


No. (ross Tonnage. 
Steam vessels wanes “eae 834.239 
Sailing vessels.......... . 1.149 BRY5 
Canal boats.... iaeed es 386 41.961 
oe. Se er oo - SD 39.214 
3,541 1,218,399 


These vessels represent an investment of 
$65,000,000, The whole tonnage of 


and Ontario (part of whichis sea-going) is but 


Quebec 


24.000 tons, which shows a slight decrease 
A quarter 
of a century ago, When Proctor Knott pointed 
at the future of Duluth as ‘* the zenith city of 


from the figures of eight years ago. 


the unsalted seas,” the commerce of Lake Supe 
rior was only about 500,000 tons, while to-day 
it is over 12,000,000 tons ; 
the commerce of Suez, and more than the 


which is more than 
estimates made for Nicaragua. The commerce 
at Detroit is estimated by Engineer Lyman E. 
Cooley, of the Chicago Drainage Canal, as equal 
to that passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which is regarded as the most  ro\wded path of 
commerce of the world. It siould be remem 
bered, too, that during the season of navigation 
more tons of freight go out of Chicago each 
week by water than by rail, despite the fact 
that seven great trunk lines are competing for 
the business. . 

The ship-building industry on the lakes is 
already reaching mammoth proportions, and is 
steadily growing. As elsewhere, steel is taking 
the place of wood, and larger vessels the place 
of the trim, light craft of a quarter of a century 
ago. At the ship-yards at South Chicago, at 
West Superior, at Clevelandand Buffalo, great 
steel shells may be seen on the ways. From 
the South Chicago yards will be launched this 
summer six vessels which will carry an aggre- 
gate of 30,000 tons of freight. 
leviathans are 380 feet from the keel, and will 
carry 6,000 tons each, at twenty feet draught. 


Two of these 


Two steel steamers of the Minnesota Lron Com- 
pamy wll carry 5,000 tons each, and their spars, 
brought down from the forests of Washington, 
are 105 feet high. Next winter it is expected 
that keels of 400 feet will be laid down. The 
magnificent steamships North West and North 
Land, built at Cleveland for passenger service 
only, are 386 feet long, 44 feet beam, and of 
At West Superior are ship- 
yards which boast of launching annually the 


5,500 tons register. 


heaviest tonnage of steel vessels of any yards 
in the United States except Philadelphia. The 
celebrated whalebacks, one of which has made 
the voyage from Superior to Liverpool and 
around the Horn to the Pacific coast, have set 
a new model of marine architecture. Half a 
dozen of these ships will carry as much freight 
as a fleet of seventy-five or eighty of the old 
lake schooners, 

One of our illustrations shows the method of 
handling ore by conveyor The movable bridge 
tramway may be lowered or elevated at either 
end, so that after the buckets, holding a ton, are 
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filled by the shovelers, they are emptied at the 
pile and returned in forty-five seconds. 

So that the deep channel on the iakes means 
larger vessels and cheaper freight, cheaper 
handling, and cheaper production. 

The executive board of the International 
Deep Waterways Association has just finished 
its meeting in Chicago to outline a programme 
for the annual convention, which is to be held 
at Toronto in September. Oliver A. Howland, 
M.P., of Toronto, is the president, and Lyman 
E. Cooley, of Chicago, is the vice-president of 
the association. Its policy of ‘‘ twenty feet of 
water from the lakes to the sea” has been 
adopted by both the United States and the 
Dominion governments, and all canal and chan- 
nel and harbor improvement is now done with 
that end in view. The American Soo Canal 
will soon have its new lock completed, which 
will be much wider and a foot deeper than the 
Canadian lock. It is a curious fact, too, that 
the best channel, not only down the St. Mary’s 
River but down the St. Charles, is on the Amer- 
ican side. 

The Canadian Soo Canal would, therefore 
seem an entirely unnecessary expenditure of 
four million dollars, but the explanation is 
found in the international difficulty that sol- 
diers and war material of any foreign govern- 
ment cannot be carried through the canal. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, that Canada has 
but a very small percentage of the lake marine, 
and a still smaller share of the lake commerce, 
she finds it necessary, or the home government 
does, to have a canal of her own; for the 
statesmen of Britain have long heads. The 
lakes are not only the outlet of Canada’s great 
northwest, which is destined to be a great and 
prosperous empire, but they furnish the water 
route, with the Welland Canal and the St. 
Lawrence, between the Atlantic seaboard and 
Port Arthur, the Lake Superior port of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. And the Canadian 
Pacific is Britain’s strongest hold on India and 
the East, and her strongest defense against ag- 
gression in that quarter. France and Russia 
might close the Suez Canal, or a European 
coalition might even succeed in blocking the 
path by the Cape of Good Hope, but Russia 
would hesitate to descend upon India from the 
north, or even to seize Corea or Manchuria, 
while the short path across Canada remains 
open. That is the secret of the construction of 
this little bit of canal, hardly more than a mile 
long, in the centre of the North American con- 
tinent. 

The new era of the twenty - foot channel is 
alarming the shipping interests of Chicago, 
where the old harbor has become inadequate to 
the changed demands. South Chicago has how 
become her deep-water harbor, and she has the 
alternative offered her of seeing her iron, coal, 
und heavy grain shipping industries go twelve 
miles from the Chicago River (though still in 
the corporation limits), or constructing a new 
deep-water harbor outside of the old one. 

New York State, too, is no uninterested 
spectator. The Erie Canal, with its seven feet 
of water, is a back number, no less than the 
old Lake Erie and Ohio Canal, with its four- 
foot locks. 
canal is an acknowledged impossibility, and the 


To deepen the Erie Canal to a ship- 


deep-waterway engineers are now figuring on 
an international highway from the St. Law- 
rence River to the foot of Lake Champlain, in- 
volving, also, the duplication of the Welland 
Canal on the New York side, and a ship-canal 
from Champlain, via Lake George, to the Hud- 
son. New York, as the great metropolis of the 
Atlantic, must be the eastern terminus of the 
great interior waterway of America. 
JOHN T. BRAMHALL, 


The Mistakes of 
American Novelists. 


IF we of common clay, the ordinary mortals, 
may be permitted to make note of the errors of 
genius and the mistakes of those who have 
risen to the heights of American literature, it 
will prove at least the truth of that fable which 
tells us ‘‘a cat may look at a king.” The men 
tal obliviousness of the modern writers of fiction 
sometimes leads them to ignore and forget 
facts and simple truths. No one for a moment 
looks upon their errors as intentional. The 
average reader, too, with a like mental oblivi- 
ousness, will in most instances fail to notice 
faults and blunders in the construction of the 
plot of the modern novel. 

We smile as we read and pass swiftly by the 
stories of maidens that wander in: * lonely 
woods” at unearthly hours of night, always 
clad in ‘‘a soft, white, clinging gown.” Now 
every girl knows that the average maiden is 
too much afraid of tramps and snakes to wan- 
der in ‘lonely woods.” The weather, too, ap- 
pears to perplex our novelists, for not infre- 
quently they begin a chapter at dawn, there 
are a few moments’ conversation, and then the 
‘sun sets in lurid banks behind the distant em- 
purpled mountains,” 


WEEKLY. 


Ina recent issue of a leading juvenile maga- 
zine, a well-known novelist, recounting the ad- 
ventures of two boys on two donkeys, makes 
the heels of one donkey kick up and throw off 
the boy on the other animal, which, according 
to the story, was fully eight miles away from 
the kicking donkey. 

The principal mistakes of writers are an- 
achronistic. While many of these anachro- 
nisms are blunders, others have been purposely 
made for ‘“art’s sake.” Mr. William Dean 
Howells has made such a defense of his an- 
achronism in ‘Silas Lapham,” when he refers 
to one of his characters as a ‘“ Daisy Miller” 
sort of a girl, although the action of his story 
is placed at a date earlier than that of Henry 
James’s tale. Besides the several petty errors 
and anachronisms of which Howells has been 
convicted, to the amusement of his host of ad- 
mirers, attention has been called to a slip in 
‘© A Florentine Mosaic,” where, speaking of the 
Italian military, he says: ‘‘Not large and 
strong, but regular and refined of face, rank 
and file alike, in that democracy of good looks 
which one sees in no other land ’—evidently in- 
tending the phrase ‘‘ rank and file” t» mean 
officers and men, instead of only the enlisted 
“ The body of private 
soldiers composing the army,” is Stormonth’s 
definition of the phrase. Rank means the form- 
: file from front to rear. 

In the second installment of Mr. Howells’s 


men, as it really means. 


ation abreast 


very clever story ‘ Indian Summer,” I note the 
following lapses from correct English. In one 
paragraph the speaker is made to say “ he was 
and in the 
very next sentence, ‘‘ Miss Graham drew hima 


going to come every Thursday ”; 


cup of tea from the Russian samovar.” Miss 
Graham certainly did not draw him, but drew 
the tea for him. Again in the same chapter : 
* A wholesome reaction would ensue, such as 
you see now in me, whom the thing happened 
to in real life.” 

Hasty production will account for some, 
though not for all the blemishes which abound 
in Mr. Marion Crawford's story, ‘To Lee- 
ward.” What does he mean by “ airy furni- 


ture”? How could one man *“‘ wring another's 


cowardly ueck to death”? Is it possible for a 
woman to * fire off the shots of her brimming 
affection ”? 
Italian, married to a French Comte, perpetually 
Why should a 


spy, exulting in the discovery of a clandestine 


Why is Leonora’s sister-in-law, an 
spoken of as Ponna Dianna ‘ 


meeting between the lovers, be compared to 
some ** dark, evil genius of a low order, wait- 
ing Mr. Darwin to evolve him into the ad- 
vanced condition of a complete devildom ”—un- 
less it be that Mr. Darwin’s name is ornamental, 
whether appropriate or not ? 

By the rules of blundering adopted by the 
modern novelist, Mr. Frank R. Stockton is per- 
mitted to change the color of ‘‘ The Late Mrs. 
Null’s ” If it were her 
hair IT would not complain. On one page she 

‘Can honest, straightforward 
gray eyes,” while on another 


page she fixed on him ‘‘ her large, blue eyes.” 


eyes without protest. 


gives Lawrence 


look from her 


Is it proper for a heroine to have an assortment 
of eves 7? 
Bret Harte is acknowledged to be a famous 
novelist, and his stories of California life are 
upposed to have the true local color. He was 
a resident of California for many years, and 
spent some time in the forests of northern Cali- 
fornia. It would seem that in the time spent in 
the home of the redwood heshould have learned 
something about the qualities of this model 
building-wood, But, judging from a passage in 
his story entitled ‘‘ Susy, the Story of a Waif,” 
he either knows little about it, has forgotten 
what he did know (which amounts to the same), 
or is very careless, The passage referred to 
occurs in Chapter IV., and reads as follows : 
and the exposed annex was filled 
with sharp, resinous odors from the oozmg sap 
of unseasoned ‘redwood’ boards, warped and 
drying in the hot sunshine.” Any one who has 
lived in California should know that there is no 
‘‘resinous odor” in seasoned or ‘** unseasoned ” 
redwo« ul : hor does any sap ooze from redwood 
boards, and it is the one grand quality of red 
wood that it does not “warp.” It shrinks 
slightly endwise, but there is no warping, as 
any carpenter can testify. Buildings are erect 
ed with redwood just out of the pond and filled 
with water, and there is no warping, no open- 
ing of seams or joints, **and no resinous odor 


of oozing sap.” WiLL M, CLEMENS, 


Valkyrie III. 


ALL the pictures and descriptions of Valkyrie 
111. show that she is a trim sort of craft. She 
has now been sailing some two weeks, and in 
each succeeding trial seems to develop some 
additional good point. In light airs she has 
already shown herself a veritable ghost, gliding 
along as though aided by an invisible electric 
motor. In a breeze she has also been tried, 
though not to any extent. Still, she shows that 
the reputation of her designer, Watson, for 
building craft to stand up in a gale is safe in 


23 


her keeping. Her rating is stated to be, ap- 
»roximately, 185, 


The Barnes Air-Ship. 


Every one is familiar with the construction 
and limitations of the old-fashioned balloon 
(gas-chamber, netting, and basket) and its inca- 
pacity in the field of complete air-navigation. 
flying - machines — latterly so 
much studied and experimented, have not yet 
been made or worked with skill enough to pro- 


Aeroplanes - 


duce practical results of very great value ; and 
no aeroplane or flying-machine can guarantee 
safety without gas buoyancy ; thus these also 
fail as a means to the solution of the air-naviga- 
tion problem. 

The Barnes air-ship—to which, as its in- 
ventor, I have ventured to give my name, is, I 
claim, the first and only construction qualified 
to demonstrate in the air the threefold prin- 
ciple—of gas-buoyancy, windplane and motor 
power—essential to adequate and sufe aerial 


navigation. lsay windaprtne in contradistine 





THE BARNES AIR-SHIP. 


tion to propelled aeroplane because the latter 
is driven through the air at a fixed angle and 
irrespective of making ‘any use of the wind, 
whereas the windplane, as I design it, is con- 
structed to turn on its axis at any angle what- 
ever, according to the use it may be desired to 
make of the wind. So far as I know, mine is 
the only windplane ever adapted to use at any 
angle. 

In my air-ship, by means of a screw-propeller 
swinging within a rigid arc, power can be ap- 
plied at any linear angle, for propulsion up and 
down, backward and forward. 

As I am limited in space, I must hope that 
the accompanying drawing will convey to the 
reader some general idea of the air-ship. I may 
say, in brief, that an entirety of rigidity is se- 
cured in the construction of my air-ship by 
means of a complete system of horizontal, lat- 
eral, and vertical tubing, thoroughly guy-lined. 
Professor Carl E. Meyers, who was present at 
the début of my small model, wrote me, June, 
1893: ‘* It is altogether the most practical con- 
struction for the direct application of power for 
the purpose of navigating an air-ship, and for 
directing the same upward or downward and 
for steering at any angle, that I have seen ; and 
I am familiar with all the various inventions 
and mechanisms and experiments therewith 
that have appeared in this linc up to date. Its 
operation should convince any observer of its 
entire capacity to move in any direction or 
manner the operator may choose, and as natural 
laws favor increase in the size of aeronautical 
vessels, a larger construction than your model 
should proportionately better demonstrate its 
therefore, in the 
interests of the establishment of air navigation 
as a practical fact, beyond the scientific skepti- 
cism and popula. incredulity which have so 


qualifications and advantages ; 


long densely obstructed achievement in this 
field, I hope you are planning a larger ship, 
such as will more adequately exhibit your ad- 
mirably feasible design.” 

The air-ship built large enough to carry and 
be propelled by a common motor will prove 
useful as a means of public travel, for health 
purposes, excursions, commerce, exploration, 
communication between different races of men, 
It can be constructed for individual] 
use, as in the case of the bicycle. Such air-ships 


ete., ete. 


would, of course, be the privilege of the wealthy 
until universal desire should create the demand 
which, by increasing manufacture, would re- 
duce price and gradually bring it into range 
with the bicycle ; and for business journeyings, 
short and long, it would wholly supersede the 
bicycle in mud and snow time. The question 
of aerial transit in large numbers, as now repre- 
sented by the railroad and ocean steam systems, 
is merely a matter of time and money, and of 
time only because of money; and of money—in 
only until after the initial 
stage has merged into that of established use, 


the sense of risk 


as in the cases of the land and water systems ; 
for that passenger and traffic transport and 
interchange as now confined to land and water 
will ultimately be successfully re-enforced and 
largely supplanted by aerostation is as inev 
itable as progress itself. 

And that man may indeed be called happy 
before he dies who is both wise and rich enough 
to realize this by throwing open to the race the 


thoroughfares of the air, WALD BAKNES, 
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BUAT-HOUSES ON THE niVir PHAMns. NEAR FAWLEY COURT—SCENE ON A KEGATTA DAY, 
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- THE FINISH OF A REGATTA AT HENLEY. 





AFTER A RACE, 


THE REGATTA COURSE AT HENLEY ON THE THAMES, SCENE OF THE INTERNATIONAu RACE FOR THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, 


TPHOTOGAAPUS BY HEMMENT,—{SEE PaGE 26.] 
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SHIP-YARDS, SOUTH CHICAGO, 


ORE-CONVEYERS, SOUTH CHICAGO. 





CANADIAN S00 CANAT—T"F NINF-HUNDRED-FEET LOCK. 


CANADIAN SOO CANAL-LOCK FROM THE EAST. 


A WHALEBACK ON HER WAY TO THE SEA, 


PROPOSED DEEP-WATER HARBOR, C.iICAGO 


OUR INLAND WATERS—TWENTY FEET OF WATER 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA, THE POLICY OF THE FUTURE,—From PuHoroGrRavHs AND DRawinGs BY H, REUTERDAHL,—(SEE PAGE 23.) 
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Cornell and the 


Tr has been said, and with truth, that the 
Henley regatta is the pride of all English oars- 
men, and the race for the Grand Challenge cup, 
in which Cornell is entered, is consideréd by ex- 
perts to be the fastest race in the world. Sel- 
dom, indeed, are the competing crews more 
than a half-length apart, and the race is, in 
consequence, nothing but a spurt from start to 
finish. It is estimated that not less than ninety 
thousand people yearly witness this one race, to 
say nothing of the grand total who go to make 
up the attendance for the week. 

The Cornell to England several 
weeks ago, and the reasons which inspired her 


going of 


to such an adventurous end, have already re- 
ceived attention. It would seem, however, in 
order now to speak more particularly of the 
regatta in which they are a conspicuous entry, 
and to whom many and many an American 
looks to either win the great race, or row a race 
reflecting only the greatest credit upon Ameri- 
can methods and the science of rowing. 

The Henley course is reached from London 
by a thirty-five-mile ride through the most 
beautiful country in lower England. During 
the week of racing some two dozen trains are 
run daily to the fairyland scene, where house- 
boats, gayly decked and crowded with guests, 
line the river banks, as shown in the illustra- 
tions on page 24. While originally the course 
Was over a mile and a quarter against a cur- 
rent, and afflicted with sharp turns, time and 
reform have shortened the course to one mile, 
five hundred and fifty yards, causing but a 
slight bend at the start, the remainder of the 
course being straight-away. Stakes on either 
side, one hundred and thirty feet apart and 
mounted with white flags, mark the course un- 
mistakably. 

The manner of drawing for places, right or 
left bank, is interesting, and shows the extent 
to which luck enters the First, each 
crew is allotted a number, and a card bearing 
that number is placed ina hat. Two little girls 
then draw from the hat each a number, and the 
crews representing those numbers meet in the 
first heat. A second heat is arranged in like 
fashion, after which cards of the winners of 
heats are drawn. 

Besides the element of chance in the drawings 
there enters another ; for whereas, under ordi- 
nary conditions, the Berkshire side is the better, 
when the wind 
shore, the crew having the Buckingham shore 
are considered to have the advantage by at 


races, 


blows so as to make it a lee 


least seventy feet. 

In explanation of the ineligibility of three of 
Cornell's best men from competition at Henley, 
the following from the Washington Sfa; will be 
read with interest : 

* The English definition of an amateur requires that 
an Oarsman shall never have worked as an artisan for 
support, even fora day ; he must never have been em- 
ployed in the construction of boats ; he 
have been an instructor in boating or athletic sports 
of any character, and he must never have competed 
with professional oarsmen. The requirement regard- 
ing foreign entries is strict. Applications for admis- 
sion must be filed by foreign crews three months in 
advance of the date required for entries of English 
crews. This is to give the regatta committee time to 
verify the affidavits made by those desiring to enter 
The rule was 


must hever 


that they are in true amateur standing 
adopted in 1878, when it was learned that one of the 
speedy Showaecaemette four from this country, who 
had entered the Henley, had worked fora living. The 
Englishmen were determined that such a slip should 
not be repeated * 

The scene at Henley may be briefly described 
as follows: Along the Berkshire banks lie 
groups of nestling greenwood-trees which are 
kind enough to permit glimpses from the river 
of widening, richly green lawn and undulating 
field. Under the shore, and more than a mile 
in extent, lies an unbroken string of college 
barges and house-boats, all decked out in a per- 
fect glory of flowers, vines, and flaring red-and- 
white awnings. 

The Buckinghamshire side of the course is the 
more popular of the two, for its gradually 
sloping shores offer to the wayfarer, the boys, 
and the college men a chance to run along, and, 
keeping up with the crews, for a time cheer 
their favorites to renewed effort. 

Back of this class of race enthusiasts are the 
carriages, coaches, and the magnificent private 
equipages of the rich and the nobility of all 
England. Further removed still from the water 
are the thousand and one showmen, fakirs all, 
peddlers, and book-makers. 

Of course the Grand Challenge cup race for 
which Cornell is entered is (he race of the week, 
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Henley Regatta. 


still there are other famous races to be decided 
which claim the interest of all. 
there are the Ladies’ challenge plate for eight 


As an instance, 
oars, established in 1845; the Thames cup for 
oars (1868); Stewards’ challenge cup for 
(1842) ; the Visitors’ challenge cup for 
(1847); the Wyfold cup for 
fours also, which was established in 1855, Then 


eight 
fours 
fours challenge 
there is the silver goblets race for pair oars, and 
the diamond sculls for single men, which was 
established as early as 1844 
The English stroke has been 
by an old Oxford oarsman as a quick stroke 


aptly described 


and a long one, with a fairly long slide, which 
varies, of course, according to the make-up of 
the men. There is nothing choppy about. it, 
and the men in pulling row port and starboard, 
and not all directly in line over the keel. It is 
said upon excellent authority that few crews 
ever row the race at less than forty strokes to 
the minute, while the records show that so high 
as ninety-six strokes have been taken in the 
first two minutes, and that after that forty-two 
to forty-four were maintained to the finish. 
The following record of the past ten years 
will give one an excellent idea of the time the 
winners of the Grand Challenge cup have made: 








1885— Jesus College, Cambridge......... ‘2 
1886—Trinity Hall, Cambridge.... ee 
1887 —Trinity Hall, Cambrid ov pcaee ae ae 
1888—Thames Rowing Club.................. 7 1 
1889 Thames Rowing Club.... 2... earn 7 1 
1890—London Rowing Club... .............. 7 4g 
er OU s co cw vn wees wn ceuecns 6 St 
1882— Leander Club...............-. 7 48% 
1892—T.eander Club 7 45 
1804—Leander Club ........005 ccccccccccece 7 2 


Now, when it is considered that Cornell on 
dead water at home, on Lake Cayuga, did, 
many times, the distance under seven minutes, 
and over the Henley course since their arrival 
in England within a few seconds of seven min- 
utes, it will be seen that, win or lose, Cornell is 
none other than a crew of more than average 
ability. 

ENGLAND’S CHAMPION TENNIS MEN HERE. 

The recent West Newton tennis tournament, 
in which Dr. Joshua Pim, lawn 
racket-wielders in the world, and his partner, H. 
S. Mahoney, competed, started a boom in the 
game which cannot be too highly appreciated. 
While it has been acknowledged by experts in 
this country without exception that we are not 
up to the best men of England, the desire has 


greatest of 


been a warm one, indeed, to see on our own 


courts tennis in its greatest perfection. In 
fact, this desire has been a hobby with a few of 
for The 


Renshaw was invited time and again and year 


our enthusiasts some years. great 


after year during his prestige—then he who de 
feated Renshaw, and finally Pim. 
was only induced to come after a mass of corre- 


Pim himself 


spondence. 

Pim’s game, as shown against our best men, 
Hovey, Hobart, Chase, and Larned, is simply a 
marvel, <A past-master of every known stroke, 
he seems ever in front of the ball, with the ex- 
penditure of the least possible energy, showing 
rare judgment of distance and speed, and pos- 
withal snap, patience, accuracy and 
strength, almost 
equally strong quantities. 

Indeed, it is not saying too much to declare 


sessing 


fierceness in smashing, in 


Pim head and shoulders a better player than 
our best man, Champion Wrenn, and a brief 
study of his masterly work is alone sufficient to 
show that our American experts have much yet 
to learn. Not only have our men got to learn 
to expend power only when power is going to 
count, but to observe patience, acquire greater 
accuracy and more daring in placing by the 
side lines. 

Of course, it is too much to expect that great 
good can come by the foreigners’ short stay 
among us, still it seems probable that a few 
points well worth the knowing were picked up. 
Were Pim and his partner to stay the season 
out, the play of several of our best inen would be 
improved appreciably. This is so for the reason 
that tennis, of all games, requires that the as- 
piring player play against the strongest possible 
opponent. 

H. S. Mahoney also showed excellent tennis, 
and while easily better all round than Good- 
body, being more active and a harder hitter, it 
really seemed as though our champion might 
give him a close rub, if not actually defeat him. 
Mahoney’s greatest stroke appears to be a back- 
hand smash, which is cut fiercely but with 
great accuracy, and, employe’ with a very 


WEERLY, 


varied style of play, becomes puzzling in the 
extreme. 

Pim’s first game on American soil was played 
with young Malcolm Chase as opponent, and 
though the ‘‘ boy wonder” did well, the game 
Was apparently a practice game only for the 
English star. Now and then Pim would give 
an inkling of what he could do in playing a net 
game, rushing up and smashing right and left. 
His service was so strong and accurate that one 
double fault only was scored against him 


COLUMBIA’S GooD FORTUNE AND ADMIRABLE 


W ATERMANSHIP. 

Columbia won the great three-cornered race 
and should feel proud of it. Cornell should feel 
no less proud of making the fight she did against 
adverse conditions, all of which 
wearers of the blue-and-white. 
Armstrong remarked to me at Gales Ferry, and 
whose words were quoted in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 


favored the 
As Captain 


the heavy and more powerful crew have a great 
advantage in a head wind and sea. Columbia, 
with her great weights, when once under way, 
made nothing of the weather conditions. On 
the other hand, Cornell, with her one-hundred- 
and-sixty-three-pound crew, was tossed about 
like a shuttlecock in the choppy sea, and back 
by the head wind. 

Many experts who saw the race agreed, after 
it was all over, that the story might have been 
different had the conditions been those under 
which crews usually delight to row races. But 
no matter what might have been. Columbia 
could not have won, even with the weather on 
her side, had her eight been men of fair ability 
only. On the contrary, the crew, a strong and 
good one, took advantage of their opportunity to 
its full, being handed by their coxswain ably. 

Pennsylvania’s showing was not such as to 
favor 


warrant the assertion that under more 


able conditions she would have won the race. 


A Talk with Liliuokalani. 


FRESH conspiracies against the Dole govern- 
ment in Hawaii are said to be organizing on 
the Pacific coast, the principal actors in them 
being exiled royalists, among whom are seveual 
persons of wealth. One report associates Claus 
Spreckels with these revolutionary schemes, 
which, it is said, include the sending of two 
armed expeditions to unprotected points on the 
islands, whence they will move on Honolulu 
and attempt the restoration of Queen Lil. One 
of these islands is controlled by Spreckels, and 
it is thought that both men and arms could be 
landed there without difficulty. 

The renewal of these plots in behalf of the 
dusky Queen revives public interest in her per- 
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EX-QUEEN LILIVOKALANT, 


sonality and justifies some description of her 
characteristics and of her daily life since her 
dethronement. 

Mrs. Dominis, for by that name is ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani known in the councils of the new- 
est of republics, lives in a large square house 
situated only two hundred yards from the ex- 
ecutive building, Honolulu, the place where she 
reigned as monarch until January 16th, 183, 
She is ostracized, rather than exiled, attended 
by only a few maids and a handful of her old 
body-guard. 

Returning to Honolulu some months ago, I 
was granted an interview with this fallen mon- 
arch, the condition being that no attempt should 
be made to ‘ talk politics.” It was ten o'clock 
in the morning when we passed up the long 
walk, a grove of cocoanut palms on one side, a 
group of acacia-trees on the other, and a ring 
at the door-bell brought a maid-servant who 
conducted us to a large front room, the furnish- 
ings of which told a story ; it was a throne-room 
in miniature—a place where Liliuokalani might 
sit and imagine herself queen again. At one 
end a dais, the platform of which was but a few 
inches above the floor, supported a large gilded 
arm-chair, behind which stood several beautiful 
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kahilis—poles of the koa wood, surmounted by 
spheroids of feathers, plucked from the rarest 
birds 


emblems of Hawaiian royalty. 
your Majesty,” exclaimed 
my escort a moment later, to a powerfully built 


‘Good-morning, 
woman who had entered the room, Courtesies 
between them having been exchanged, I was 
introduced. She motioned us to be seated, and 
stepping on to the dais, took her place in the 
gilded chair. 

A woman at least six feet tall, whose weight 
must be two hundred and fifty pounds, she was 
clad in a loose, flowing robe of white, the sole 
being a gold brooch studded with 
This 
worn by all 
The light, 
fluffy material contrasted poorly with the large, 


ornament 
diamonds that clasped the collar. 
the “ holoku, 


Hawaiian women in the morning. 


COS- 


tume is national 


It was not the face of a negress, 
The 
nose, broad and shapeless, with large nostrils, 


square face. 
yet it reminded one of the African type. 


the thick lips, those hinted of negro ancestry, 
but on her dark 
brown hair that any woman might well envy. 


head was coiled a mass of 
Her eyes were dull and spiritless, and not once 
during the conversation that followed did her 
face lighten with a smile. 

Liliuokalani, clad in black, with crown on 
head and sceptre in hand, might be a typical 
queen, but the impression made by the woman 
seated in that tawdry chair was, to say the 
least, disappointing. 

A few commonplace pleasantries were ex- 
changed, the climatic conditions of the islands 
being discussed. She spoke English well, but not 
fluently, as some of her admirers had averred. 
Her sentences were constructed strictly accord- 
ing to rules laid down by grammarians, but 
they were heavy and evidently the result of 
considerable effort. From the slow, deliberate 
manner in which she spoke it was evident that 
her mind kept well ahead of her tongue and 
framed the words far in advance of their artic- 
ulation. Her pronunciation was too studied, 
the words lacking the smoothness of blending 
one into the other. Turning to me she said : 
‘*May I ask what opinion you have formed 
I mean the land, inde- 
To this I willingly tes- 


regarding these islands- 
pendent of the people ?” 
tified that I had greatly enjoyed the visit, espe- 
cially the trip to the volcano. 

‘** Yes,” said she, *‘ Kilauea is grand: it is 
something beyond the comprehension of any 
But have you thourht,” she added after a 
moment’s pause, ‘that the Hawaiian Islands 
have nothing indigenous with them ; that not 
a flower, not a tree grows here but what the 


one, 


seed or plant came from some other clime ¢” 


Then, after a long pause, she continued : 
“These islands are of volcanic origin, and it 
Was not so many centuries ago that they rose 
have been 


Then a bird, 


from the sea, and for years they 
great heaps of red and black lava. 
passing overhead, dropped a seed and a plant 
sprang up; other birds passed, more seeds fell 
into a soil which wind and rain had made out 
of the lava, then trees grew.” 


Was she quoting sentences from a book, or 






were these ideas original ? This question IT can- 





not answer. In reading about Hawaii I have 
never seen this phraseology, yet the manner in 
which she spoke smacked more of recitation 
than composition, She continued: ‘* Man came 
from another group of islands, and the Kanaka 
race Was originated. Later other men came, 
and finally they began to arrive from all quar- 
ters of the globe. They brought seeds and 
plants, so that to-day Hawaiian vegetation is a 
mass that owes its origin to climes temperate 
and tropic, but there is nothing, nothing that 
speaks of Hawaii.” ' 

Lilinokalani’s voice was more pleasing during 


the latter part of this monologue, for a tone of 


sadness softened the studied articulation. She 
resumed ; 
‘*T am mistaken perhaps in one thing. There 


isa bird which seems indigenous to Hawaii. It 
is the oo-bird, and I have never heard of its 
The 


woods were filled with them years ago, so our 


having been found in any other land. 


historians say, and their sweet notes filled the 
air from morning till night. Buta peculiarity 
in their plumage led to their almost total de- 
struction. They were black as ravens with the 
two little yellow feathers that 
grew out from the breast. One day Kameha- 
said that he have a robe that 
would reach from his shoulders to the ground, 
and that it must be made of the feathers of the 
His will was law, and the little ones 
were slaughtered by the millions. It took years 
to make that cloak, and it is probably the most 
expensive habiliment in the world. 
ilar, but smaller, was exhibited in the States, 
but the original Hawaiian royal robe I have in 
my possession and will be pleased to show it to 


exception of 


meha I, must 


oo-bird. 


One sim- 


you some day, but I must be excused now.” 
She rose, thus signifying the interview to be 
at an end, and passed out of the room, and a 
later the maid-servant conducted us 
into the garden. With that we bid adieu to the 
home of the melancholy Queen, 
C. H, Haze_rine, 


moment 
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Edison the Elder. 


THE purple asters were nodding in the crisp 
September air down under the great oaks and 
pines which stood shoulder to shoulder on the 
wide expanse of unkempt lawn, as I walked 
from the electric tramway up to the yellow 
house among the pines, where was lying in 
a dim delirium the father of one of the most 
wonderful men of the century. I had gone out 
to this suburban part of this little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan, while waiting for my boat 


to leave, to make a call on Samuel Edison, 
father of Thomas A, Edison, to gather what | 
might of the earlier history of the man who 
now stands so high among the inventors of the 
aye. 

father — 
had 
living in this same yellow cottage. I 
last 


I went 


For twenty-two years ‘‘ Tom's” 


everybody calls him ‘* Tom” here been 


knew of 
August 
to call on 


his extreme age-—-he was ninety 
had heard 
him how spry of foot he was, how keen of mind, 
So LT had hoped 


and yet I before 

how quick at humble repartee. 
to tind this quite remarkable man both an in- 
teresting study and an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation. But instead, | sawa long, gaunt frame, 
lying upon what seemed to me must be his bed 


of death, the light of reason faded from the 
keen, old eyes. He was moaning in his sleep, 
and now and then calling out for some one, 


mayhap his son—the son of whom he has been 
so proud, 

You cannot ask a man on the streets of Port 
Mr. 


receiving an affirmative answer, and, 


Huron if he knows where Edison lives 
without 
if youseem a stranger tothe place, there is sure 
to follow a recital of the old gentleman’s many 
striking characteristics. And you will at once 
be corrected in your pronunciation of the name 
It is 


One man will 


if you follow the one in common use. 


Keedison here, a very long *‘e. 
tell you that the old 


ever about his personal appearance, no more 


man has no care what- 
than did his famous son when he was straining 
every to vet 
tions, and was quite willing to part with his 


nerve money to make investiga 


best shirt if thereby he could purchase a few 
chemicals otherwise unobtainable ; another re 


cites some of the witticis:ns for which the old 
ventleman has become locally famous ; another 
tell 


the more battere 


of the vifts of silk hats from son to father, 


Land rusty the better suited 


to the latter’s taste, providing they bad only 


been worn by ‘foi’; another discusses at 


length the acumen of the old gentleman ; an 
other, and many another, speaks of his uniform 
yoodness of heart. 

Edison was born, so his wife told me, 
York, August ISth, 104, 
Hiis father lived to be one hundred and four 


Samue. 


in Amsterdam, New 


years of age, his grandfather to be one hundred 


and seven. With such a long-lived ancestry to 


look back upon, What years, what marvelous 


year’s, May not be before the tnan who so splen 


didly bears the family nam And, by the way, 


Mis. Edison, who is the step-mother of ‘Thomas 
Edison, adds several years to the future for hin, 
for she told me what her husband had always 
contended, that the published statements as to 


her son’s age were all incorrect—that le was but 


forty-six years of age last February, instead of 
being, as las been stated, fifty-one His birth 
place was Minan, Erie County, Ohio, When 
he was seven years old be came to Port Huron 


with his father, and from that day to this, peo 
ple Lave associated him with Port Huron, 


hard 
moulded the 


it is not at all to fiad the ancestral in 


fluences which hav, inventor and 


made him one of the most persistent and in 


domitable of men. His father has been a man 


vigantic physique, but equipped 
lhe old 


these people who have knowa him 


not. only ot 


with a powerful mentality. gentle- 


miah, 


say 


all these years, Was a man of tremendous re 


serve force—so.nething Whicu shows Il tue son, 


; 
Whose ability to utilize tuis reserve strengti 


occasion been 
Phe 


men, and cared little or 


has of Inany anu 1oWh to splen 


did advantage father Was the most un 


pretentious ol nothing 


for the elegancies of life Phe room where | 
saw him stretched upon his bed, a fallen giant, 
was comfortable, but plainness itself, The 


Whole house is the si npl st ol places the com 


monest of rag-Carpets on the floor, walls with 


little adornment, homely rooms, yet cheery 
just such lowly rooms as delighted the owner's 
heart 

lu the the little 


which | could hear the sharp, monotonous tick 


parlor” of home, from 
ing of a seif-satistied clock, and the spasmodic 
breathing of the old man, lying upon his bed of 
sickness, | could see pictures of the son, neatly 
the wall, and there were 
both 
On the slender table 


framed and hung on 
several fat album 
the 


Were 


containing pictures of 
branches ot family. 


in the cornel two of the famous hats—hats 
which both father and sou have contributed to, to 
battered affairs of ruffled black, 


never too old for the proud sire to wear, A 


make famous 


cabinet organ in the corner added the last touch 
of the country-home of the days gone by. 
‘* They wanted me to have a nurse,” said the 


LESLIE’S 


the side of the 
seemed to be so near to the en 
‘but he 
He had never 


sober-faced wife as we stood at 
old man, who 
trance to the last voyage, won't let 
anybody look after him but me 
been sick in his life until seven years ago, when 
he had a fever, and since that time he has never 
been so well.” 

When I left the little yellow house among the 
trees the purple asters nodded me 
the old 


his parchment 


a good bye, 
the bed 
his 


something man, lying in low 


with hands crossed over 


youchsate 


W.S. 


shrunken breast, could not me, 


HARWOOD. 


The ‘* Shut=-Ins.’’ 


HE humor 


ny that lies mid 
way between 
AN mirth and 


pathos is 





much fed by 
* an associate 
membership 
in the Shut- 
eS” . P 
i in Society. 


The ‘ Shut 


ins’ are sick 





women and men in all parts of the land and 
and the Associates, being in sound 
health, ar 


interchange of letters and simall kindnesses with 


over the sea; 


mind and pledged to a friendly 


as many of these unfortunates as time and 


means may allow. An Associate of some eight 


years’ standing finds great delight in her seven 
corre spondents, to whom she nas, beside oc 
letters, 
Inagazines l 


ana 


religious, 
for 


casional books, secular and 


illustrated papers, scraps 


patchwork, worsted for knitting, stationery 


and postage-stamps at Christmas. To one of 


these women—a very lovely and almost help 


forests of Maine 
every Christmas-tide a delightful ¢ 
ball.” The 


the recipient proceeded to knit 


less cripple up in the 


goes at 
onstruction 


called a * wonder first one was a 


surprise, for a 
olf the bright pink zephyr wool whereof it was 


composed, out dropped ten-cent pieces in a 


shining shower, and strange humps and in 


equalities in the ball developed into packages 


of flower-seeds, skeins of silk, and all sorts of 


amazing trifles. Before a pair of baby’s socks 


were knitted, two dollars anda half had been 
shed into the knitter’s lap, and a long letter of 
rapturous aud incoherent gratitude told this 
surprising fact, and minutely recorded how 
each dime had been laid out, as Mr. Wegg has 


it, *‘to the best.” It was gratifving to know 


that those small coins—** chanve” begged from 


many masculine pockets—had procured not only 
and warm flannel and a package of 


but a « 


medicines 


pansy-seed, ourse of three Jessons in 


flower-painting from a neighbor of exceptional 


gifts and culture, These had imparted yreat 
happiness, but a satisfaction greater still flowed 
frou the ** wonder-ball.” What was best of 


all,” wrote the pencil in the cramped, rheu 


matic hand, ** | was able to give something for 
the first time, and contributed twenty -five 
cents toward buying a floral pillow for our dear 


Sabbath school superintendent, with * Rest? in 
Violets.” 


Year 


and cach new one 


ball is 


brings a 


after year a ent on its way, 


fresh excitement to 


the expectant shut-in knitter, One contained a 


silk handkerchie “| never sawa silk hand 


kerchief before,” came the reply.“ Lb hope you 


will not mind, but it was so beautiful tliat I 
gave it to my sister. She goes out, of course, 
more than | do, and can carry it.” From an 


New England village a farmer's wife 


Writes of all the surprise-pariies and church so 


other 


ciables to which her kinsfolk repair, and of 


Which lively echoes come to her sick-room., The 


eu Is rehearse before her their ** pieces, *to be 
spoken at a great entertainment given by the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Association at one of the 


This is their first entertainment,” 
‘and I 


They are going to take the proceeds 


churches 


Writes Mrs. S expect it will be a 
good one. 
needed.” 


\ssociate of 


to buy a hearse ; it is very much 
No account has yet reached the 
the 


anxiously awaiting some light on the subject of 


success of the entertainment, and she is 


the hearse and the crying need which it is to 


fill G. A. DAVIS 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE ISLAND SHRINE OF MODEz. 


the most the Breton 


pardons or saint’s-day observances, so dear to 


ONE of picturesque of 
Dagnan-Bouveret and other 
is that of St. Modez 


situated on a tiny 


French painters, 
Whose ruined shrine is 
island lying about a mile and 

north coast 
Trieux, St. 
in the fourth 
to the solitude of the 


time was so infested 


a half from the mainland, on the 


of Brittany, near the mouth of the 
Modez was the son of an Lrish kin 
century, and withdrew 
little that 


with serpents as to be rarely approached by 


isle, which at 


nun 
the snakes here, as those of St. Patrick did from 


The prayers of the good saint drove out 





WEEKLY. 


founded 


Ireland, and the monastery wiich he 
became a famous religious resort until the year 
878, the sacred relics were removed to 
The edifice fell into decay, but the 


island retains miraculous qualities 


when 
Bourges. 

soil of the 
to this day. 
reptiles from field or farm ; 


A handful of it will exterminate 
and ailing horses 
are made sound by rubbing it on their hoofs, 
Annually, on June 9th, the Saint’s day, Breton 
peasants in large numbers, mostly on horse 
back, the isle of Modez, 
celebrated at the ruined oratory shown in our 
Low tide 


visit where Mass is 
picture from the Paris //lustration. 
enables them to cross dryshod from the main 
land. They deposit their er-rofos of horse 
shoes and wooden images, and then scurry back 
over the sands lest they be caught by the in 


coming flow. 


THE SUFFRAGE AGITATION IN AUSTRIA. 
The suffrage agitation in Austria has reached 
an acute stage. The premier has recently in 


troduced into Parliament a measure which, 


while satisfactory to himself, is very distasteful 
to the workingmen, over one million cimht hun 
dred thousand of whom, out of a rate-payers 
list. of 


left without representation in Parliament. Re 


five million six hundred thousand, are 
action has lately been strengthened through the 
active efforts of certain influences in clerical 
circles. Not only is universal suffrage refused, 
but even freedom of public meeting is now de 
nied to the public in Vienna. In some recent 
instances popular excitement has been so great 
as to compel the adoption of repressive meas 
Parliament 


ures by the police. In one case the 


House was garrisoned with a force of over two 


g 
hundred policemen. The indications are that 
in spite of the efforts of the authoritics to re 
press the growing agitation, it will be continued 
until the demands of the working classes are 
recognized by a considerable enlargement of 
the suffrage. 
Mvsic AT NoonpDay. 

One of our foreign pictures shows the Press 
Band playing at mid-day in one of the gardens 
This 
garden is situate at one of the foci of the great 
printing works of Fleet Strect and the Strand. 


of the Thames Embankment in London. 


The Press Band was established with the view 
of providing good music for printers and work 
men at the noonday hour, and the enterprise 
Here the 
f summer, away from the 


was from the first a marked success. 
men get a glimpse 


noise and unsavory odors of the great estab- 
lishments in which they work. The subscribers 
to the ent rprise include many of the leading 
daily and weekly papers of London and a num- 
ber of prominent gentlemen who sympathize 
with practical efforts for the entertainment of 
the working classes. This provision of a pleas 


ant resort fora hard-working class of men at 


the luncheon hour might be imitated elsewhere 


with profit and advantage 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 
Sam. Loyp 


Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No, 22 was a 


CONDUCTED BY 


good lesson in trump 
play, and despite of its apparent simplicity, 
thought that 
odd trick was all that could 
little 
hat 
C discards queen of hearts, 


puzzled many an old hand who 


the winning of the 
\ leads off with the 


be expected quiet 


play of deuce of diamonds, and leaves the 
tle to the 


and |) declines the lead in a similar manner. B 


others, 
is then compelled to sacrifice D by throwing 
both of his trumps to A, who then leads up to 
his partner’s ten-ace. Many commenced with 
which will only secure three tricks, It 
Inastered by Messrs. C. F. Allen, 
Frank Buckley, ** P. Ti. b.," J. Barnett, J. W. 
Clark, T. Cox, H. Drake, M. J. 


I. Duke, Dr. Eastman, W 


trumps, 


Was correctly 


Crawford, G 


Deane, © Edwards, 


Fort Schuyler Club, G, Flemming, ¢ N 
Gowen, H. George, A. W. Hall, C. F. Hunter, 
M. (. Isbel, ** Ivanhoe,” C. Knox, Lillie L, 


Knapp, D. W. Kennedy, M, Lyons, E. M. Long, 
(. Hi. Marsters, Mrs. H. T. Menner, T. J. Mor- 
rison, E. Moore, C. Nefuss, A Odebrecht, Jr., 
J. Peck, W. Porter, J. W. Russell, P. Stafford, 

A.J..." J. FL Smith, W. Seward, Dr. Ty 
mn ©: Underwood, H. H. 
Unger, and W. Young. 


Thompson, G, 


To such as have asked for something harder 


we recommend the following as being wonder- 


= 
( 


ne 


fully deep and replete with curious surprises, 


) 


given as No. 27: 
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leads, 


Hearts trumps. A and with C for part 
ner takes how many tricks against any possible 


, 


play Look out for pitfalls ! 


The Chess-board. 
No. yn By ? F. 


Black 


PROBLEM BLAKE, 


e 


job 





rs e*e 
A “aie 
OO) 
Cad ie eS 





White 
White to play and mate in two moves 
The above clever stratagem, which shows the 
the little details 
which characterize a perfect problem, gained 


work of a master hand in all 


the first prize in the recent tourney of the Liver 
pool Mercury. it was highly complimented by 
the talented Mrs. W. J 
the prizes. 


Baird, who adjudicated 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 19. By MARIN. 
White Black 
1QwuQRBi 1 Anything 
2 Mates according to 
black’s play , 


Correctly solved by Messrs. P. 
C. Nye, T. B. Miller, W. L. Fogg, T. Cox, R 
Rogers, A. W. Hall, E. E. Hatheway, C. V. 
Smith, ‘ Ivanhoe,” E. C. Jones, H. Dearborn, 
C.F. Ellery, G and P. H. Newall. 
All others were incorrect 


Stafford, F 


ldridge, 


Royal State in China. 
THE accounjs of the royal state in which the 
wife of Li Hung Chang lives in her magnificent 
palace on the banks of the Pei-Ho read much 
A thousand at 
it is said, stand ready to fulfill ber 
Song-birds 


dious in the great 


after the style of fairy stories. 
tendants, 
slightest wish. make the air melo 
gardens about the house, and 
there are more enchantments about the palace 
the Nights.” 


Her wardrobe embraces two thousand costumes, 


than are pictured in * Arabian 


and she bathes in the oil of oranges. How great 
the fortune of her famous lord and master is, the 
Weetern world will know, but 
it ranges, by estimate, from five million to fifty 


never definitely 


million dollars 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positiy Asthma in the Kola 
River, West Africa 
The Kola Lnoporting Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New the 
Kola Compouwid by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma 


postal cara, 


cure for 


plant found on th neo 


York, are sending free trial cases of 


who send name and address on a 


A trial costs you nothing. * 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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THE HOME OF SAMUEL EDISON, FATHER Or THE GREAT INVENTOR, 


SAMUEL EDISON AT NINETY YEARS OF AGE. 
(SEE PAGE 27.] 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. M. WHITE & Co, 





LORD DUNRAVEN’S YACHT, VALEYRIE III, AS SHE APPEARED AFTER LEAVING THE WAYS AT HENDERSON'S SHIP-Y 


ARDS. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY West & Son Sourusea, ENGLAND.—{SEE PAGE 23.] ‘ 
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THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD ON THE WAY TO THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LONDON.—Black and White. 








AN ENGLISH TYPE OF BEAUTY, BY THE SPANISH PAINTER, R. MADRAZO, 
Black and White. 
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THE SUFFRAGE DISTURBANCES IN AUSTRIA—COLLISION OF THE POLICE AND SOCIALISTS 
IN VIENNA.—London Daily Graphic. 


is ~~ 





FRANCE—A BRETON ‘‘ PARDON” AT THE ISLAND SHRINE OF ST. MODEZ.—L’//lustration. 


RE WS Qe, 








THE PRESS BAND PLAYING AT LUNCHEON HOUR IN THE THAMES EMBANKMENT GARDEN, 
LonDON,—Daily Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—[{SEE Paar 27.] 








l iE WAS RIGHT ! “T use the 
PEDAGOGUE (severely vow, sir, for the ( : Py bindings that 


last time, what's th yuare of the hypothenuse SSS tig 
of a right-aneled triancle equivalent to 7 C = mA ) last as long as 
B d ly)—“ It valent toa lick ms: ~ j the ski 


Surviving Confed- 
erate Generals. 
THERE are seven surviving Leutenant-gen 
erals of the Confederacy S. D. Lee, Long 
street, Wade Hampton, Buckner, Wheeler, A. 
P. Stewart, and Gordon. Not the least inter 





Joy (desperate equive skirt and 
n’ fer me, sil Gro ale i Jude look as well 
as 


CONTROVERSY BY SHOVEL as they wear.” 






esting fact in connection with these veteran c ' 

7 he Ww e * sol sone er yr g ‘ar 
leaders of the Confederate armies is that the son W iy Don’t I hear some one beating a cat 
pet ¢ 


this year’s graduates from West Point. General ene a 5 hs ak ee ae 


Wheeler himself left West Point thirty-six Hema wc wane - 8 carts epee 

years ago to cast his lot with the South. a oe 
NATURAL domestic champagnes are now very pop ; 

ular A fine brand called “ Golden Age” is attracting W 

attention akes Soft 


HER PREDICTION 


The 3 

of one of them, General Wheeler, was one of 
ca Vi. 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
excel all others 
for service and 
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ing to have a Carlyle museum in London.” : 5 a 
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; Old Mrs. Bently Huh! Didn't [ tell you was talea? Mavtelen ‘ine :. mailed for L0c. in stamp 
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: ' ence lately ; he was taken for Grover Cleve- THE CELEBRATED al roa e 


THE SCENIC AND DIRECT LINE TO 





land.” 

if ‘* He must be stuck on himself now.” 
‘Stuck on himself ? Why, they nearly killed | 
him.” —Judyge. 


DO YOU KNOW ITS CAUSE? Pianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. ° © 
INDIGESTION : Do you know when vou have it ? Do E th - a 
you know its cause and cure ? Ask vour druggist for CAUTION.— Lhe buying public will please not con e 
Ripans Tabules. One gives relief. found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 9 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


| Ss—0-— H- AI FF R. Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
vel oe pasine aaeaeans Enters manufactured only |} Saratoga, Montreal, Sharon Springs, 
= ; The Gravity R. R., Etc. 
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A laxative, refreshing — e Eee I 
CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER TAMAR sereahie take tr | “NEW YORK AND [ONTREAI 
very agreeable to take, for O A ) A 

atl ae 


Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will ‘ ‘ 
commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 schnell Constipation, ANTHRACITE COAL ON.-Y. NO SMOKE. NO DUST. 


of 28, North River, foot of M ay stre mo oids, bile ea aes 7 - Paty : . : 
Double wer ose Re hanieaech won daily) between | N D lE NN hemorrhoid bile, The Route via Saratoga, Lake George aed Giles Champlain i. the sisted ices 


loss of appetite, gastric 
New York and Fall River will be operateu commenc- 





3 and int ‘stinal troubles and of summer pleasure travel in America. 
ing June 17th idache arising 1 six cents in stamps for Illustrated Guide to the Northern Resort 


- of from them. H. G. YOUNG, 2 24 Vice-President, J W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 1 E. ( RILLON, | z j Tickets on sale at all New York City Ticket Offices and at **D. & H.’’ Tic ket Office 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of ado o ” <p nade Paris and Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt Street. ’ 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect - » & ruggists. | 





SUCCESS It soothes the child, softens the gis, preemies 





allays all pain, cures wind colie, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhwea. Sold by druggists in every part 
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You cen't “ down 
puye ‘d Pe le "EVES that 
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are supporicd by 


Fibre Chamots 


Comes in three weights 


‘ jiong-aistance riders always use the 
Search Light’ 'L antern, shouldn’t you? — On 
the ground ot greater proficiency ¢hey might take the 
risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, unless 
you think your life isn’t worth the difference * this 
will light 40 feet ahead of you. 

Special Advantages===Central draft ; burns un- 
mixed kerosene y flame adjustable ; filled outside. 

Insist on the BEST—The *‘ Searchlight."’ De- 
livered for price 1t your dealer won't supply you, 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Or, 19 Murray st., New York City. 
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NECKWEAR, GLOVES, Beware of Seg Tne murano 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, ye a \< —_—" 





ETC., ETC. 


what you buy i 


amped 


y Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 


, 
4 GOOD CHILD 
is usnally health and both conditions are eloped 
by use of proper food The Gail Borden Kagle Brand 
Condense Milk is the best infants food ; so easily 
yrepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and un 
: necessary NY 
| ae ae P x 
: « R a 
: THe musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano y. a: 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the re kK 
sult of many years’ hard study and labor f ‘ 
{ ial . f ,. 5 
er t Lid 
- 7 { 7 “ 
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CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


Light Weight FIBRE The ad wil wind up the m.. 
Natural Wool Underwear. CHAMOIS. Little a ak ee tee 


Fi ‘ with it It will save 
nger \\~~ more fish than any 


At the Lining 
/ other reel. Manipula~ 
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GENTS!4 KARAT evare. 


CUT THIS OUT and send itto 
us with ,our name and address 
aud we will send ) ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine it at 
the express office, and if you think 
ita bargain pay our sample price 

5,and itis yours, It is magni 

ently engraved and equal in 
appearance to a genuine Solid 
watch. A guarantee for 5 

years and beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent free with 
every watch, write to-day,this may 
not appear again; mention whether 
vou want gents’ or ladies’ size, 


IMPORTING cog 
er Dearbors &t., Chicago, DL 





on pages24 were 
made by J. C. 
Hemment with 
the Ross Patent Lens used in the 


Folding Montauk fjamera 














G. GENNERT, Manufacturer, | Dr. \ Williams’ Kidney Pills. 
i 2 : — 7 . | ( } qu seases 0 € 
24 and 26 East 13th St., MEW Yom. | and Verity Oreeee hate rin Cheaees of the Kidneys 


ous system and caused trouble with your Kidneys and 
{| Liver? Have you a flabby appearance of the face, - 
| especially under the eyes ? No matter what the cause, FOR 
| we know Dr Vane Kidney Pills will cure vou; im- : 








part new life to the diseased organs, tone up the whole 
system, and n ake a new man of you. Mailed on re- 
| ceipt of price, }) cents per box 
| WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Props., Cleveland, O. 
The C. N. CORIOREES UO .s BUS nts. 


CONVALESCENTS 
NURSING MOTHERS® 








| \ nS , oe : | 
- SUFFERERS FROMNM MESS ACE IT CONTAI 
A Straight Line, INSOMNIA AND ) re cS Mey GREATER AMOUN 

























































































































| A Quick Line, -DYSPEPSIA \W = aN OF NUTRITIOUS 
: aa sMATTER THAN 
| A Through Line, SUPERIOR TOANY \ } \F 3 . THF 
i : = . ANY : Ts 
A Popular Line OTHER MALT EXTRACT (ye =m G oe Py OTHE TS. 
| aad LIQUID Ky 
to All Points in ON ACCOUNT OF.1TS (i/o = Me LIQUID MAL1 
s 2 - l " Tt} = K 
New York State. | | MaQRa DA nae EXTRACT IN 
, S ; : 7 THE MARKET 
EXCELLED ASA'\ : ; 3 ES PARA 
| \ — = = = ote nO “a it c . 
| THE MODERN PLEASANT APPET ae ae 
IZER ,INVIGO ANT, Af 
WEST~SHORE “ a = A 
AND} VALUABLE| Q) IMI = oy atid 
=RAILKOAD= SUBSTITUTE FOR (MMMM Weel 
SOLID FOOD = 2 Cie 
ELEGANT SLEEPING CARS. : ee. en TABLE 
FIVE FAST TRAINS TO THE | AT ALL BEVERAGE 
wr i. | WEST. == , i = \ ; 
f ‘ Have you ever ridden on the National Express— oa - -~ >) 
\ the new limited train to Buffalo? It leaves New York ' eS 
at 7 P. M. and arrives there early next morning. 
j I N "5 ON Ss ° 
a 
“fN\\\\ 
y nnn be - 96 FORREST ST. BROOKLYN NY. SG 
- ime KOMBI 7 en 
3 
,g 2 
.; i § 
-s ; 
,O g ) 
\ = F Carry in pocket, 25 perfect pictures ¢ 
5 oti leasing. ) Ae He xpeonres We 
) »snho osu4nr very ¢ 
Si Qe F Kombi /ostehbeg + “4 “Sold by all deal.? 
“ANN , ° ers. Free Photographs, and Book, 
N\ : st es 
}} = 132-194 Li ale p Street, Chicago 3 
cxy Mal: healthy—grow happy—grow rosy cheeked and bright eyed, cn Hires’ 
) ROOTBEER. This great health- one temperance drink 
oh ny TH E should be kept in every honie. will benefit and delight 
COLL ESI. every member of the family from the baby up, and prove a most delicious 
oaks Fiinen Both Sid BE thirst satisfying beverage for callers. It’s good all the time—morning, 
inen Both oides vd ; 
y noon and night. Get the genuine 
same BARKER, Manufacturer. TROY, NY. 
Deer Park and Oakland, A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadeiphia. 
On the Crest of the Alleghanies. — — . 
(MAIN Line B. & O. R. R.) 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. IN FOR MATI ON 
’ 
Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month ATI : 
ates $60, $75 and $90 a month, agazine of 
according to location. Furnished BUREAUS. , 
cottages, with facilities for house- Each of the city ticket-offices of the New Wit and Humor. 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 per | York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 
season. Address New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Trov, Montreal, 
GEORGE D. DE SHIELDs, Manager, Utica, Svracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Cumberland, Md. Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chic ago, St. Louis, 
ese 7 Cincinnati and San Francisco is an Information 
Bureau—thirty-one in all. 
LOOD ISON Complete information in regard to rates and 
routes for reaching the principal health and 
Primary, Sec. pleasure resorts of America can be obtained 
A A SPECI ALTY castes ondaryorTer- | 
tiary BLOOD A ULSON permanently | free; also information regarding principal ho- 
cured in 15to35 days. Youcanbetreatedat- | See ee at phaic: sasae- aaeamsmnmeias ot 
eee cane oe under same guaran- tels at such resorts, thelr Fates, ace . 
- lf you prefer tocome here we will con- tions. et et 
eatha pad sallvond tare and hotel bills,and ; ’ : 
YSPEPSIA ar a a nocharge, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- We have a great variety of books and pict- 
Th Cary, Somes povecee and oll Gere sane ane ; os y ae aera ieee 
8 a mouth , 1res descriptive ol e noteis ance tn Ss - 
x Pabst Malt Extract, : Pimple panies taleaed Spots, Ulcers on ™ . " tet he ee t 
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HANDICAPPED. 
Grant Hamitton—“ Pshew! This is the worst hill I ever tackled.” 
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45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract °f REEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & ahi Chicago. 





for intelligent people of 
good taste 
ooo"? 2a ieee 
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A Kandsome Caraiogue at 
Ony Of the 1200 RAMBLER AGENCIES 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG Co 


CHICAGO BOSTON WASHINGTON- 
NEW YORK: BROOKLYN DETROIT 
COVENTRY: ENGLAND: 














AINE COMPLEXIon 


LAIT 4NTEPHELIQUE 


4 or Gandés milk Ry 
re s ESTABLISHED 1849 19 ea® 
~.3?. CANDES, 16, B¢ S'-De™ 























DUFFY'S = 


MALT 
WHISKEY 








FOR rEDICINAL USE. 
No Fusel Oil. 


Kills the myriad germs that float in the ! 
summer air and lurk in impure water. 
Will rally the forces of the body after ex- 
haustion from work under the pitiless sun. 
A tried and true defender of the family. 


DON’T WAIT TO BE SICK 
AND OLD SOL CAN’T HURT YOU. 
The ills in hot weather will not afflict 
anybody who checks the first weakness 
with this pure medicinal stimulant. Your 


neighbors will tell you so. 
Book with pictures sent by 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY Co., 






CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
‘ xo in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 








ROCHESTER, N, Y¥. 





reat Western 


The Finest Ww oD 
CHAMPAGNE fey 
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Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 


proud of. 


‘One that ree 
fects the highe 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
tt. 


° 
8 INoLuva YO 


913 ‘S30Iuy 4 


PT 


Address, 


Pleasant 


Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futon Street AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


LIGHT, STRONG AND EASY RUNNING 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


Ride the Best! Always in the Lead! 


Examine our line and be convinced. 





Agents Wanted in all unoccupied territory. Catalogue free. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers in 
BICYCLES, ARMS & SPORTING GOODS. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Boston, Mass., U. &. A. 





Ivory SOAP 


it FLOATS 


An experienced laundress will tell you that shirts 


never look as white as when washed with Ivory Soap. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Gin’Ti. 


i Salva: ‘Cea, 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Harry Beecuer, late Captain and 


Quarter-back, Yale Foot- Ball Team, 


writes : P 
“New York, May 13, 1895. ‘ 
“TI have found Satva-cea the very best remedy for 
lame muscles or bruises. I can recommend it to foot- 


oar prnp eee Sane Abonf Pate 
Hits the Mark 
° 











EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At drugyists’, or by mail. 


THe BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


DesEseeheianensees 


— Out « Malt us Hops 
Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 














ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S 


is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequalled, palatable table 
tonic. 


To be had ut all 


Druggists and Grocers. 


3 Prepared by 
™ Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely tllustratea colored booklets and other reading matter. 








Alicock’s Corn Shields, 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for corns and bunions. 




















“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE! 


ro a4 4-4 MINNETONKA, MINN. 

Is the largest and finest Summer 

Resort in the West ____ ee, 
owned by the Great Northern Railway; 
reached by frequent trains between St. 
Paul, Minneapvlis and Minnetonka Beach; 
from the East, via Buffalo and Dulut h 
eee by the Comp Pe Ce. mgsnificent 
; pigemahipe, 7 h West" and 

*North La 

Tourists ane lt seekers can pur- 
chase tickets directly to Minnetonka Beach, 
uf Minn., on application to any regular ticket 

: ottice. Hotel now open. 

E. V. y > eae = 

Minnetonka 
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